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THE  BENGAL  TIGER 


SCENE  I  .—Room  on  the  ground-floor  of  Hender¬ 
son  s  house,  at  Putney — large  window  down  to  floor 
m  centre,  looking  across  the  Thames— door, 
B.  H  A  e.,  leading  to  Sir  Paul  Pagoda’s  apart- 
ment— screen,  r.  h.  u.  e. 

CHARLOTTE  is  discovered  listening  at  the  door  of 
Sir  Paul  Pagoda’s  room,  it.  h  ;  HENDERSON  is 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  impatience, 
and  occasionally  cooking  at  his  watch. 

Edw.  Hend.  It’s  useless  to  listen,  Charlotte ; 
there  seems  no  chance  of  my  uncle  getting-  up 

Char.  ( Coming  to  him.)  I  thought  I  heard’  him 
moving. 

Edw.  Hend.  Turning  in  his  bed— perhaps  you 
might..  These  East  Indians  talk  about  our  turnin0- 
night  into  day,  and  then  do  worse  themselves  by 
turning  day  into  night.  J 

Char.  It's  twelve  o’clock,  isn’t  it  ? 

"  El^nd.  8  almost  one — and  I  suppose  it 
will  be,  as  usual,  about  two  before  we  have  the 
honour  of  basking  in  the  yellow  beams  of  his 
oriental  countenance. 

Char  Well  now,  Edward,  don’t  worry  yourself 
about  that  you  have  quite  enough,  besides,  to  vex 
you. 

Edw.  Hend.  There  you’re  right.  It  is  indeed 
enough  that  I  should  have  lost  so  mnch  money  by 
the  failure  of  that  oonfounded  speculation— that  I 
should  be  trembling  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy — 
and  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  go  into  the  city 
to  face  my  creditors — without  having  my  hours  of 
restlessness  and  vexation  at  home  made  ten  times 
worse  by  the  presence  of  an  old  infernal  Bengal 
Tiger -  ° 

Cha'i .  (Interrupting .)  Hush,  Edward — now  don’t 
say  such  things— you  never  did,  till  your  temper 
was  soured  by  your  late  misfortunes. 

Edw.,  Well,  well,  I  won’t;  but  you  must  admit 
that,  in  my  present  circnmstanoes,  when  I  scarcely 
know  where  to  look  for  the  next  five-pound  note  I 
may  want,  it  is  rather  trying  to  have  a  relation 
who  is  rolling  in  wealth,  come  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  place  himself  and  all  his  followers  at 
free  quarters  in  my  house. 

Char.  He  always  had  reason  to  consider  you  in 
easy  circumstanoes,  and  if  you  won’t  consent  to 

let  him  be  told  that  you  are  no  longer  so - 

Edw.  ( Interrupting .)  Charlotte,  you  are  again 
touching  upon  the  only  subject  which  could 
possibly  cause  any  difference  between  you  and  me. 

Char.  I  won’t  say  another  word— nothing  is 
worth  that. 

Edw.  There’s  a  good  g'rl.  You  know  what  my 


pride  was  when  I  was.  comparatively  rich— never 
forget  that  it  is  ten  times  as  great  now  that  I  am 
P°°y-  (Enoch  heard  at  street  door.) 

Char  .That  is  Arthur’s  knock.  Who  knows  but 
tie  J°ay  bring  you  good  news  from  the  city  ? 

.  Edw.  1  have  no  expectation  of  the  kind.  Arthur 
is  an  excellent  fellow ;  but,  if  you  will  be  advised 
him*16’  ^°U  £*ve  UP  ah  thoughts  of  marrying 

Enter  ARTHUR,  l.  h.  1.  e. 

Arthur  (Who  has  entered  so  as  to  hear  the  last 
sentence.)  Upon  my  life,  Master  Edward,  I’m 
particularly  obliged  to  you.  I’ve  been  riding  all 
over  the  city  this  morning,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
tiibutmg  to  your  happiness,  and  in  return  you  are 
kind  enough  to  advise  your  sister  to  make  me 
miserable. 

Edw.  You  must  be  aware  of  my  motive I  am 
no  longer  m  a  condition  to  give  my  sister  the 

fortune  I  intended;  and  I,  therefore,-— 

(^jupting.)  And  you,  therefore  . 
think  it  right  to  deprive  her  of  a  legal  title  to  my- 
pi  otection,  at  the  very  moment  when,  for  the  firstr 
tirne,  she  may  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Char.  (To  Arthur.)  I  wish  you  would  put  me  out 
I  present,  and  talk  to  Edward, 

Btote  onSSttSta.1’  0f  ^ai"  more  consequence  the 

Arthu^X r?at,s  a  pleasant  subject,  certainly. 
Arthur.  More  so,  perhaps,  than  you  imagine 

Your  creditors  have,  one  and  all,  commissioned  me 

bmin7,  thai  t  l,ey  hilVe  thc  highest  opinion  of  yon- 
liononi  and  integrity,  and  that  they  will,  with  tin" 

&%$*"**•  *""* 10,1  *  *  Wo  for 

•  ,a“  much  obliged  to  them  and  to  you  • 

but  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  I  shall  lie  able  to’ 
regain  the  money  I  haye  lost  in  that  time 
C/iar.  Oh  yes,  you  will,  Edward. 

Arthur.  And,  besides,  surely  your  riVh 
Sir  Paul  Pagoda,  will  never  suife/you  tl  ’ 

dic  h *• 

a  m£:  W1'y'  1  am  t0M  is  woLth  upwards  of 
Edw.  He  may  kocp  it  for  tup  . 

Arthur.  Well,  I  hope  ho  will  keep  it  for  you  ^ 

Char.  (To  Arthur.)  It’S(  uselesfto  ™l) 

know  what  his  pride  is.  We  must  trnft  to°ni  7°U 
to  open  my  uncle’s  eyes  and  h5  tlU&t  t0  cWo 

Ct.  »tt  S°nUpC°Uf0UUd  *  alU 
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Ed u.  Here’s  that  abominable  old  maid,  Miss 
Yellowleaf,  coming  again.  Is  there  no  keeping  her 
out  of  the  house  P 

Char.  Well,  never  mind;  she  won’t  stay  long,  I 
dare  say. 

Edw.  Won't  she  ?  Why  she  has  almost  lived 
here  ever  since  we  have  been  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  onr  rich  relation. 

Arthur.  I’m  half  inclined  to  think  that  she  means 
to  set  her  cap  at  Sir  Paul. 

Edw.  She  may  set  her  cap  and  her  wig  both  at 
him,  for  all  I  care. 

(Miss  Yellowleaf  heard  behind  scenes, 
l.  h.  1  E.) 

Miss  Y.  Now,  don’t  announce  me — I  hate  cere¬ 
mony. 

Enter  MISS  YELLOWLEAF,  L.  1  E. 

and  love  to  pop  in  upon  my  friends  quite  un¬ 
awares  ; — I  always  think  it  more  likely  to  gx-atify. 

Edw.  (Aside.)  Your  curiosity. 

Miss  Y.  Edward,  good  morning.  Charlotte,  my 
dear,  good  morning.  Mr.  Onslow,  I  hope  you’re 
quite  well.  How  is  Sir  Paul  ? 

Char.  Quite  well,  ma’am,  thank  you. 

Miss  Y.  I’m  vei-y  glad  to  hear  it — and  where  is 
he  ? 

Edw.  In  the  next  room,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  Indeed !  delightful  old  gentleman  P 
( Crosses  r.)  I’m  quite  in  love  with  him — I  must  go 
to  him  instantly. 

(Going  towards  door  r.  of  Sir  P.’s 
room.) 

Edw.  By  all  means,  ma’am,  if  you  wish  it ;  but 
perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  to  you  that  he’s  in 
bed. 

Miss  Y.  (Suddenly  letting  go  of  the  handle,  and 
returning.)  Goodness  gracious,  Edward,  why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  so  before?  You  must  have 
thought  me  an  extraordinary  woman. 

Edw.  Make  youi-self  quite  easy — I  thought  you 
nothing  more  than  ordinary. 

Miss  Y.  You’re  very  kind,  I’m  sure.  (To 
Charlotte.)  Sir  Paul  is  later  than  usual  to-day,  is 
he  not  ? 

Char.  No — he  seldom  makes  his  appearance 
before  two. 

Arthur.  If  he  had  known  that  he  might  have 
expected  the  pleasure  of  beholding  Miss  Yellow¬ 
leaf,  I  am  quite  sure  he  woiffd  have  been  here  by 
this  time. 

Miss  F.  Now  don’t  you  begin  to  flatter  me;  we 
women  are  quite  vain  enough  of  our  attractions 
without  that. 

Edw.  (To  Char.,  who  is  sitting  l.  h.  at  work.) 
Perhaps  Miss  Yellowleaf  will  do  us  the  favour  to 
Took  in  in  the  evening— my  uncle  will  be  sure  to  be 
up  then. 

Char.  Aye  do,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  My  dear.  I’m  not  going  away— I’m  come 
to  spend  the  day  with  you,  if  it’s  convenient. 

Edw.  (Aside.)  D— d  convenient. 

Miss  Y.  What  do  you  say,  Edward  ? 

Edw.  Quite  convenient,  I  say. 

Miss  Y.  You’re  very  kind  the  fact  is,  that  I 
know  something  of  the  state  of  your  affairs— 

Edw.  (Aside.)  It’8  not  your  fault  if  you  don’t. 

Miss  Y.  And  that  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  continued  presence  of  an  uncle - 

Edw.  (Aside.)  Charming  subject  of  congratula¬ 
tion. 


Miss  Y.  Who,  1  understand,  is  rich - Heisrich, 

isn’t  he  P 

Edw.  Yes — I  believe  so. 

Miss  Y.  Yery — isn’t  he  ? 

Edw.  Very — so  I’m  told. 

Miss  Y.  Told !  Why,  haven’t  you  made  it  your 
business  to  ascertain  P 

Edw.  I  never  make  it  my  business  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  other  people’s  affairs. 

Miss  Y.  How  very  odd ! — I  mean  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  they  concern  you  so  very  nearly. 

Edw.  You  seem  full  of  curiosity,  although,  in 
the  present  case,  it  can’t  concern  you  at  all. 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that. 
(Aloud.)  Now,  Edward,  I  declare  you  are  too  bad. 
Can’t  you  conceive  that  my  curiosity,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  arises  solely,  from  a  disinterested 
anxiety  for  your  welfare. 

Edw.  (Aside.)  No,  that  I  can’t. 

Miss  Y.  Is  not  the  ari’ival  of  a  wealthy  relation 
from  India  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  anyone  ? 

Edw.  To  anyone  who  is  willing  to  degrade  him¬ 
self  by  becoming  a  legacy  hunter. 

Miss  Y.  Oh  dear!  there  is  no  legacy-hunting 
about  it.  Your  relation  gives  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble - 

Edw.  That’s  true  enough. 

Miss  Y.  And  puts  you  to  a  great  deal  of 
expense - - 

Edw.  That  yon  may  say. 

Miss  Y.  And  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  be  paid 
for  it. 

Edw.  That  you  may  not  say.  What,  ma’am,  do 
you  suppose  tliat  I  am  going  to  send  my  uncle  in  a 
bill  for  board  and  lodging  ? — that  I  am  a  tavern- 
keeper  ? 

Miss  Y.  No,  no  ;  bnt  these  things  are  all  under¬ 
stood.  You  nurse  up  the  old  gentleman  and  give 
way  to  all  his  whims,  and  the  return,  though,  of 
course,  unlooked  for,  comes  as  a  matter  of  coui-se  ; 
for  instance — my  friend  Charlotte  is  about  to  be 
married — the  slightest  hint  to  Sir  Paul  that 
although  personally  indifferent  about  dress,  she 
feels  it  due  to  him  to  make  a  proper  appearance, 
will  doubtless  pi-oduce  a  five-hundred  pound  note 
for  the  wedding  clothes. 

Char.  (Coming  forward.)  I  beg,  Miss  Yellowleaf, 
that  you  will  not  consider  me  capable  of  any  such 
conduct.  I  never  give  hints,  and  I  want  no 
finei'y. 

Miss  Y.  Oh,  very  well,  my  dear;  I  suppose, 
then,  you  and  Mr.  Onslow  mean  to  forego  trifles  of 
this  sort,  and  to  confine  your  attention  to  the 
one  great  object  of  obtaining  a  handsome  dowry. 

Arthur.  (Coming forward.)  I  must  request,  ma’am, 
that  you  will  not  impute  interested  motives  to  me. 
I  never  sought  Miss  Henderson  for  money  ;  and  I 
neither  know  nor  care  whether  she  will  ever  have 
one  farthing. 

Miss  Y.  Don’t  yon,  indeed  ?  then  you  really  are  a 
most  exti-aordinary  young  man  ;  but,  dear  me,  how 
foolish  I  have  been !  I  see  it  all  now.  You  are 
both  generously  sacrificing  yourselves  for  the  good 
of  onr  poor  friend  Edward — and  all  your  joint  efforts 
will  be  directed  to  inducing  Sir  Paul  to  pay  down 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  relieve  him  from  liis 
present  embarrassments. 

Edw.  (Coming  forward.)  Miss  Yellowleaf— if  I 
have  gotten  myself  into  embarrassments,  I  shall  get 
myself  out  of  then.  I  despise  the  man  who  vrould 
go  crawling  and  cringing  to  either  relation  or 
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friend  for  assistance  which  ought  to  be  proffered, 
but  is  not. 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  I  have  found  out  where  the 
shoe  pinches  at  last.  (Aloud.)  Well,  don’t  be 
affronted  with  me,  Edward.  I  only  took  the 
freedom  of  an  old  friend  in  alluding  to  yonr  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  and  I  was  about  to  claim  the  freedom  of 
an  old  friend,  in  offering  my  services  to  hint  to 
your  uncle - 

Edw.  You’re  very  good ;  but  there  is  nothing  I 
dislike  so  much  as  a  system  of  hinting. 

Miss  Y.  When  I  say  hint — I  mean  a  hint  of  so 
broad  a  nature,  as  would  amount  in  fact  to  speak- 
ng  out. 

Edw.  Once  for  all,  you  cannot  oblige  me  more 
than  by  altogether  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of 
what  you  may  consider  good  offices  between  me 
and  my  uncle. 

Mis s  Y.  (Aside.)  You  shall  be  accommodated. 

Edw.  I  have  no  expectations  from  him ;  and 
neither  my  sister  nor  I  want  his  money. 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  Then  as  I  do,  they  can’t  object 
to  my  trying  for  it.  I  should  like  to  get  away  now 
till  the  old  gentleman  makes  his  appearance. 
(Aloud.)  Mr.  Onslow— the  pleasure  of  your  arm 
(cross  up)  for  a  little  turn  on  the  lawn. 

Char.  (Aside  to  Arthur,  who  hesitates.)  Don’t 
refuse  her — it’s  better  not  to  affront  her — she’s 
very  spiteful. 

Arthur.  (Aside.)  Horrid  old  cat ! 

Miss  Y.  Are  you  coming  ? 

Arthur .  I  shall  be  delighted. 

[Goes  to  her,  offers  his  arm,  and  exeunt 
together  at  window  c. 

Enter  DAYID,  with  a  bill  in  his  hand,  R.  h. 

David.  (Looking  at  bill.)  It’s  a  burning  shame, 
and  so  it  is. 

Char.  David,  what  are  you  about  ? 

David.  It’s  a  burning  shame,  I  say. 

Edw.  Do  you  hear,  sir,  when  you  are  spoken  to  P 

David.  I  don’t  care,  Miss  Charlotte — I  don’t 
care,  Master  Edward — (I  shall  call  yon  Master 
Edward  as  long  as  I  live)  I  was  brought  up  in 
your  father’s  family — I  remember  yon  both 
before  you  were  born — and  I  say  it’s  a  burning 
shame. 

Edw.  What’s  a  burning  shame  ? 

David.  Your  uncle. 

Edw.  My  uncle?  I  desire,  sir,  you  will  speak 
with  respect - 

David  (Interrupting.)  I  speak  with  respect  to 
his  followers.  He’s  bad  enough  with  his  lobster 
curries  and  chicken  pilaus — eating  you  out  of 
house  and  home,  when  you  can’t  afford  it. 

Char.  Hush,  David,  you  will  annoy  and  vex  your 
master. 

David.  I  know  I  shall,  miss  ;  it’s  my  duty. 

Edw.  I  don’t  want  you  to  come  here  to  tell  me 
what  I  can  afford. 

David.  Of  course  not,  sir.  I’m  come  to  tell  you 
what  you  can’t  afford — ( Counting  on  his  fingers.) 
Here's  your  uncle  is  one — his  two  Blackies  are 
three — (and  thay  eat  rice  enough  in  a  day  to  serve 
a  moderate-sized  man  like  me  for  a  week) — then 
there’s  the  gentleman  in  the  stable,  with  the 
striped  waistcoat. 

Edw.  What  gentleman  in  the  stable  with  the 
striped  waistcoat  ? 

Da,vid.  Your  uncle’s  tiger. 

Edw.  What — the  boy  ? 

David.  No — the  beast ;  th  it  makes  four. 


Edw.  Oh,  never  mind  him. 

David.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  we’re  forced 
to  mind  him.  He’s  so  ravenous,  that  I’m  obliged 
to  tell  the  butcher  to  take  care  of  his  shins.  Why, 
he’ll  eat  you  twenty  pounds  of  meat  a-day — aye, 
and  growl  then. 

Edw.  Well,  that  will  do :  now  I  know  the  worst 
of  it. 

David.  No,  you  don’t,  sir.  There  was  a  large 
chest  in  the  stable,  and  so  I  inquired  what  was  in 
it ;  and  they  told  me  two  beautiful  boas.  Come, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  the  old  gentleman  has  brought 
Miss  Charlotte  a  present  after  all.  With  that  I 
lifted  up  the  lid,  and  what  should  I  see,  but  two 
nasty  great  long  snakes,  that  looked  as  if  they  d 
had  their  skins  made  at  a  patent  oil-cloth  manu¬ 
factory. 

Char.  Now  get  them  something  to  eat,  David, 
and  don’t  worry  my  brother  any  more  about 
them. 

David.  I  wouldn’t  worry  him  for  the  world, 
Miss  Charlotte.  I  only  just  want  to  tell  him,  that 
if  these  beasts  are  to  remain  here,  he’ll  soon  be  in 
jail.  Why,  they  won’t  eat.  anything  but  rabbits 
and  fowls  (holding  out  bill) ;  just  look  at  this 
poulterer’s  bill,  Master  Edward.  I  think,  for  a 
snake,  it’s  a  rattler. 

Echo.  ( Ieclining  it.)  I  don’t  want  to  see  it. 

David.  I  don’t  wonder  at  that;  but  mayn’t  I 
give  it  to  Sir  Paul  ? 

Echo.  Certainly  not. 

David.  (Aside.)  I  should  like  to  give  it  him 
well - 

Edw.  Once  for  all,  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  pro¬ 
cure  whatever  may  be  necessary,  either  for  my 
uncle  or  his  establishment ;  and  that  you  don’t 
breathe  one  word  on  the  subject  of  expense  to  him. 
David.  Very  well,  sir. 

Edw.  Or  to  his  followers — mind. 

(Sir  Paul’s  hand-bell  rings.) 

Enter  L.  H.  two  Attendants,  cross  to  Sir  Paul’s 
room,  R.  h.  2.  e. 

David.  Oh,  it  can’t  matter  much  what  I  say  to 
them,  sir ;  for  whenever  I  speak  to  them  they 
mutter  something  about  “  Hindostanee,”  which  I 
suppose  is  their  bad  English  for  “  Don’t  under¬ 
stand  ye.” 

(Pell  from  Sir  P’s.  room;  the  two 
Blacks  enter  L.  h.,  place  chair  and 
stool,  and  proceed  to  his  room.) 

Char.  Hush!  Sir  Paul  approaches.  David, 
don’t  leave  the  room  until  we  see  whether  my 
uncle  wants  anything  that  you  can  do. 

SIR  PAUL  enters,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  his  two 
Attendants;  approaches  the  great  chair,  and  seats 
himself;  the  Attendants  stand  behind  the  chair, 
one  with  his  handkerchief,  the  other  with  his  snuff¬ 
box. 

Edw.  Good  afternoon,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Good  morning,  sir. 

Char,  (l.)  Good  morning,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Charlotte,  as  your 
brother  chooses  to  call  it  so. 

Edw.  (l.  c.)  Why,  sir,  it  is  past  two  o’clock. 

Sir  P.  And  suppose  it  is,  sir— what  of  that  ?  You 
call  your  first  meal  breakfast,  at  whatever  time  you 
eat  it ;  and  I  consider  it  morning  when  I  first  leave 
my  room,  at  whatever  time  that  may  be. 
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•Mu’.  I  had  no  intention  of  annoying-  yon,  sir. 
Sir  P.  I  dare  say  not.  Nobody  has  any  intention 
ot  annoying  me,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  every¬ 
body  contrives  to  do  it.  I  don't  suppose  that  this 
damp,  foggy  weather  has  any  personal  spite  against 
me,  but  it  worries  me  just  as  much  as  if  it  had. 

Edw.  I  cannot  control  the  climate,  sir ;  but  if 
there  is  any  annoyance  in  my  house  which  I  can 
remove,  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

David.  (Aside.)  I  could  tell  you  of  a  whapper. 
Sir  P.  You  re  very  good;  but  I  have  a  great 
objection  to  people  putting  themselves  out  of  their 
way  on  my  account ;  however,  as  you  have 
mentioned  it,  I  don’t  quite  like  my  sleeping-apart¬ 
ment— it’s  just  over  the  river. 

David,  (l.,  aside.)  I  wish  it  was  just  under  it. 
Char.  That  can  easily  be  altered,  uncle.  You 
snail  have  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

P-  I  hate  backs  of  houses— they’re  always 

(ii’Gciry, 

Edw.  (Pointing  to  l.  h.)  There  is  one  at  this  end 
which  ( crosses )  you  could  have,  sir. 

Sir  P .  What !  with  the  windows  facing  the  east  ? 
re  very  kind.  What  do  you  think  I’m  made 

of  ? 

David.  (Aside.)  “  Snigs  and  snails,' 

And  puppy-dogs’  tails— 

And  that’s  what  little  boys  are  made  of.” 

Edw.  (Aside  to  Char.)  I  shall  lose  all  patience 
with  him. 

Char.  (Aside  to  him.)  Nay,  it’s  not  worth  while 
-  I  dare  say  he’ll  not  stay  here  more  than  a  few 
days. 

Edw.  (Aside  to  her.)  If  he  does,  I  suspect  that  I 
shan’t. 

Sir  P.  I  don’t  like  breakfasting  in  my  own  room 
any  more,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  alter  your 
customs  on  my  account ;  but  can’t  you  breakfast  at 
this  time  of  day,  instead  of  getting  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  do  it  ? 

Char.  (l.  c.,  checking  Edward,  who  is  about  to 
answer,  and  aside  to  him.)  Now  let  me  answer  him. 
(Aloud.)  Certainly,  sir,— I  can.  Yon’ll  excuse  my 
brother,  I’m  sure,  because  his  business  generally 
takes  him  to  London  earlier. 

Sir  P.  I  wish  it  would  keep  him  there  later.  I 
detest  dining  before  eight  o’clock. 

Edw.  Eight  o’clock  shall  be  the  dinner-hour  in 
future,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Don’t  let  me  be  the  cause  of  any  in¬ 
convenience. 

David.  (Aside.)  There’s  no  chance  of  that. 

Edw.  Is  there  any  other  change  I  can  make  for 
you,  sir  P  1 

Sir  P.  Do  you  say  that  on  purpose  to  vex  me  ? 
Didn’t  I  expressly  tell  you  that  I  want  no  change 
made  for  me  ?  I  tell  you  what,  though— you  may 
as  well  buy  a  billiard-table ;  for  I  must  candidly 
confess,  that  a  house  without  a  billiard-table  is,  to 
me,  an  abomination. 

Edw.  I  haven’t  a  room  large  enough  to  put  it  in, 
sir. 

Sir  P.  Then  build  one,  my  friend— build  one — 
build  one ;  but  don’t  put  yourself  out  of  your  way 
for  me. 

Char.  I’m  sure,  sir,  anything  that  my  brother 
or  I  can  do  for  you,  if  it  were  only  as  an 
invalid - 

Sir  P.  (Interrupting.)  Who  told  you  that  I  was 
an  invalid  ?  I’m  no  such  thing. 

David.  (Aside.)  A  crusty  old  brute ! 


'  Char.  No,  sir  ;— I  only  mean  as  one  who  has  not 
exactly  such  good  health  as  he  used  to  have. 

Sir  P .  How  can  you  possibly  know  what  health 
I  used  to  have?  It’s  fifty -five  years  since  I  left 
England. 

Edw.  My  sister  only  means,  sir,  that  fifty -five 
years  ago  you  were  much  younger  than  you  are 
now. 

Sir  P.  ( Snappishly .)  I  was  not,  sir. 

Edw.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  you  please;  I  am  not 
going  to  contradict  you.  (Aside  to  Char.)  Do  let  us 
leave  him,  or  I  shall  forget  myself. 

Char.  (To  Sir  P.)  Would  you  like  us  to  leave  you 
to  yourself  for  a  short  time,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Most  particularly. 

[Exit  with  Edward,  1  e.  l.  h. 
Mr  P.  (Without  turning  round.)  Snuff-box— 
(aloud,  and  instantly ,  without  allowing  time  for  it  to 
be  given  to  him ) — snuff-box. 

_  (Servant  hands  it  to  him.) 

l)amd.  (Aside.)  B  lackey  must  have  a  pleasant 
tune  of  it  with  that  mulligatawney  gentleman. 

Sir  P.  Handkerchief—  (bawlinq  as  before)—  hand¬ 
kerchief.  (Servant  hands  it.  Taking  snuff.)  Not 
going-  to  contradict  me.  No,  of  course  not— and 
why  ?  Because  he  knows  that  I  am  rich— sees  that 
I  am  old— and  hopes  that  I  shall  soon  die.  It  is 
for  this. that  I  gave  up  family  and  friends,  and  left 
m-7,?iatiye  country,  to  pass  fifty-five  years  upon  a 
gudiion.  For  this!  that  I  might  return  the 
possessor  of  wealth,  which  cannot  recall  the 
comforts  I  have  lost;  and  that  I  might  see  my 
ravenous  relations,  like  birds  of  prey,  hoverin"- 
around,  and  waiting  for  the  carcase  of  the  Eastern 
lion. 

David.  Do  you  want  anything  of  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  I  don’t  want  anything  of  anybody,  sir : 
and  I  wish  nobody  wanted  anything  of  me. 

David.  It  nobody  wants  any  more  of  you  than  I 
fio,  sir,  they  don’t  want  much. 

Sir  P.  You’re  impertinent!— go  about  your 
business,  and  don’t  let  me  see  your  face  again. 

David.  (Aside.)  Not  see  my  face  again!  He’s 
like  a  bottle  of  bad  cayenne  pepper— very  hot,  with 
no  taste. 

[Exit  r. 

Re-enter  at  window,  MISS  YELLOWLEAF,  c.  d- 

Sir  P.  (Rising,  and  to  servants.)  Vanish! 

Tr  /m  [ Exeunt  Servants,  l.  of  him 

Miss  Y.  (Tenderly.)  Sir  Paul. 

c T,  __  ,,  (She  approaches  him.) 

Sir  P.  Who  oalls  me  ?  Ah !  Miss  Yellowleaf, 
your  most  obedient.  I  hope  you  are  quite  well  to- 
day. 

Miss  Y.  Quite,  thank  you.  But  never  mind  me 
How  is  your  health  to-day  ?— that  is  of  far  more 
consequence. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Upon  my  word  that’s  very  kind 
of,£er,n<?ysr-  (Aloud.)  I  thank  you,  ma’am— I’m 
rather  better  than  I  was  yesterday. 

Miss  F.  I’m  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  I  dreamt 
that  you  were  worse. 

Sir  P.  Dreamt,  ma’am !  Did  you  actually  dream 
of  me  r 

Miss  Y.  Yes,  indeed;  and  it  worried  me  so 
that  I  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  the  whole 
night:  so  the  moment  I  woke  this  morning  I 
hurried  to  the  window  to  see  which  way  the  wind 
was  ;  and  when  I  found  it  was  easterly,  I  trembled 

SirP.  Dear  me!  Is  it  possible?  Now  do  you 
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know  I  had  no  notion  that  there  was  anyone  living 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  tremble  on  my 
account. 

Miss  F.  Then  you  must  know  little  ot  the 
sincerity  of  female  friendship,  when  it  is  once 
thoroughly  awakened. 

Sir  P.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  chair. 

(She  stops  him,  gets  chair,  and  sits  L. 
of  him.) 

Miss  A.  You’re  very  good.  (Sits.) 

(Sir  Paul  sits,  c.) 

Sir  P-  1  used  to  tliiuk  I  knew  something  of 
female  friendship,  Miss  Yellowleaf.  Nay,  more  - 
I  once  flattered  myself  that  I  had  experienced 
something  of  female  affection  ;  but  I  was  deceived, 
Miss  Yellowleaf  ( Loudly ,  rising  and  striking  the 
table.)  I  was  deceived,  I  say  ( Checking  himself,  and 
resuming  his  seat.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma  am ,  I 
am  not  often  thus  excited.  You  must  excuse 
the  heat  of  an  East  Indian. 

Miss  P.  Dear  me,  Sir  Paul,  I  think  it  most  ex¬ 
cusable.  I  can’t  guess  what  could  possess  any 
girl  to  slight  such  a  man  as  you  are. 

Sir  P.  As  I  was,  ma’am,  perhaps. 

Miss  Y.  Oh,  I  see  what  you  are,  and  can  fancy 
what  you  were. 

Sir  P,  {Aside.)  This  is  by  far  the  pleasantest 
woman  I  have  met  with  since  I  came  to  England. 
(AloucL,  and  drawing  his  chair  a  little  closer.)  It  s  a 
sad  thing,  ma’am,  to  find  one’s-self  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  without  a  living  soul  to  care  about 

Miss  Y.  Sad,  indeed ;  but  such  is  not  the  case 

with  Sir  Paul  Pagoda.  .  .  , , 

Sir  P.  I  beg  your  pardon — sucn  is  precisely  tne 
ease  with  Sir  Paul  Pagoda.  .  ,  * 

Miss  Y.  I  dare  venture  to  contradict  yon  most 

P°S :irP^(Aweiously.)  Of  your  own  knowledge, 

MissY.  (Playfully.)  Of  my  own  personal  know- 
lcdtro. 

sfr  P.  (Aside.)  Dear  me!  (Aloud.)  I  am  most 
curious  to  know  to  whom  you  allude. 

Miss  P.  (Aside.)  It’s  too  soon  yet.  (Aloud.)  1 

allude  to - - 

Sir  P.  Yes,  ma’am.  . 

Miss  F.  To  your  nephew  and  niece. 

Sir  P.  Pshaw l— they  care  about  me?  Yes,  as 
the  cat  cares  about  the  mouse  upon  whose 

destruction  it  means  to  fatten.  T, 

Miss  Y  Oh  dear  !  don’t  think  that  of  them.  It 
is  hardly  possible,  to  be  sure,  for  any  one  to  return 
from  India,  as  you  have,  immensely  rich— (1  am 
not  going  to  far,  I  believe,  in  saying  immensely 

rich) - 

SirP.  Not  a  bit.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  That  s  what  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  about.  (Aloud.)  Hardly  possible,  I  say,  for 
one  so  situated  to  escape  the  snares  of  some 
designing  person  or  another 

Sir  P.  Too  true,  ma’am,  I  fear. 

Miss  Y.  But  still  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  your  nephew  and  niece  have  any  greater 
design  upon  your  health  than  I  have. 

Sir  P.  Ah,  ma’am !  you  judge  ot  others  by  your¬ 
self  ;  you  are  too  good.  m  m  ,  ,  . 

Miss  Y.  Indeed,  I’m  not.  Wlia?  do  you  complain 

Sir  plC  They  are  too  civil  by  half ;  they  give  way 
to  mein  everything. 

Miss  Y.  Is  it  not  natural? 


Sir  P.  No  :  I  think  it’s  unnatural,  because  they 
can’t  like  it.  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  some¬ 
times  a  little  testy,  and  a  little  fanciful ;  and  let 
me  say  what  I  will,  they’re  sure  to  agree  with  me  ; 
let  me  want  what  I  will,  they’re  sure  to  procure  it 

for  me.  .  .  ,  .  ,  T 

Miss  Y.  That  is  rather  suspicious,  certainly,  i 
had  no  idea  that  they  carried  matters  so  far  as 

that.  ,  ,  ,  ... 

SirP.  Rather  suspicious!  my  dear  ma  am,  its 
dreadfully  suspicions:  and  yet  I  don’t  know  I 
don’t  wish  to  accuse  them  unjustly.  They  may, 
perhaps,  think  that  they  save  themselves  trouble 
by  giving  way  to  one  who  won  t  stand  conti  a- 
diction  very  easily.  And  as  to  aujr  expense  I  may 
have  put  them  to  to  gratify  my  litttle  whims,  that 
can’t  signify  to  one  as  well  off  as  Edward  is. 

Miss  Y.  Mas,  you  mean,  before  his  misfortunes. 
SirP.  Wliat  misfortunes  ? 

Miss  Y.  Why,  surely  you  know  about  the  failure 
of  the  great  speculation  in  which  he  has  lost 
nearly  all  his  property. 

Sir  P.  Not  one  word  of  it. 

Miss  Ir.  Then,  I’m  sure,  I  won’t  be  the  first  to 

tell  you.  . 

SirP.  Ma’am,  your  delicacy  does,  you  honour  ; 
but  this  is  no  time  for  it — Edward  is  ruined,  you 
say  ? 

Miss  Y"  Utterly. 

SirP.  i’m  glad  I  know  it;  for  now— (rises)— I  see 
clearly  through  his  conduct ;  and  it  is  worse  than 
I  had  any  idea  of.  What  does  he  mean  by  the 
impertinence  of  letting  me  take  up  my  quarters  in 
his  house,  and  of  endeavouring,  by  all  sorts  of 
means,  to  make  me  comfortable  ?  How  has  he  dared 
to  look  me  in  the  face,  and  let  me  have  everything 
I  wanted  ?  ,  . 

Miss  Y.  I  fear  I  can’t  afford  to  say  much  in  his 
favour. 

Sir  P.  To  be  sure  you  can’t ;  but  I’ll  be  even 
with  him — a  mercenary  dog!  He  knew  well 
enough,  that  if  he  didn’t  giveaway  to  me  in  every¬ 
thing  I  wouldn’t  leave  him  anything,  and  that’s 
the  reason  he  did  it;  and  now  I’ll  leave  him  no¬ 
thing. 

Miss  F.  (Aside.)  A  poor  chance  for  lnm  either 
way.  (Aloud.)  Calm  yourself,  Sir  Paul — let  me 
entreat  you  ;  I  fear  the  effect  of  this  excitement 
on  your  health. 

SirP.  You’re  very  kind.  (Sits,  c.  ;  Miss  Y.  sits 
also,  L.,  and  at  opposite  side.)  Believe,  me,  my 
dear  lady,  I  f^el  your  disinterested  auxiety  for  me 
most  sensibly.  Selfishness,  ma’am,  selfishness  has 
been  my  portion  in  this  world. 

(Leans  his  hand  on  the  table.) 

Miss  Y.  And  mine,  I’m  sure.  (Sighs,  and  puts 
her  hand  as  jf  unconsciously  on  his.)  I  beg  your 
pardon.  (Withdrawing  it.) 

Sir  P.  Don’t  mention  it.  (Taking  her  hand.) 
Rather  let  me  retain  possession  of  this  fair  hand, 
while  I  venture  to  iuquire  how  it  can  possibly 
have  happened  that  it  has  so  long  remained  free  ; 
it  must  have  been  sought. 

Miss  Y.  It  has  by  many. 

Sir  P.  Why,  then,  have  you  refused  to  make 
some  man  happy  ? 

Miss  Y.  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 

Sir  P.  That  was  my  object  in  asking  you. 

Miss  Y.  I  have  always  resolved  not  to  marry  for 
money. 

Sir  P.  And  these  gentlemen  were  all  rich  ? 

Miss  Y.  All. 
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Sir  P.  Noble-minded  woman:  and  can  nothin" 
conquer  your  repugnance  to  a  wealthy  husband  ?  ° 
Miss  Y.  I  fear — nothing. 

Sir  P.  Bless  me— What  a  pity!  Is  there  no 
way  ? 

Miss  Y.  Yes ;  I  declare  one  this  moment  occurs 
to  me. 

Sir  P.  Point  it  out. 

Miss  Y.  He  must  settle  so  large,  so  very  large,  a 
sum  upon  me,  before  I  even  promise  to  marry  him, 
as  will  effectually  guard  against  mv  being  suspected 
of  marrying  from  interested  motives. 

Sir  P.  Say  no  more,  my  dear  Miss  Yellowleaf  ; 
you  have  opened  the  road  of  bliss  to  my  eyes,  and 
rung  the  bells  of  happiness  in  my  ears,  i — J,  am 
that  man ;  I  will  adopt  the  delicate  expedient  you 
have  hit  on.  J  will  make  the  settlement  which 
you  at  once  dislike  and  demand,  and  then,  in 
silence,  wait  your  good  pleasure  to  ratify  the  one 
remaining  wish  of  my  heart. 

Miss  Y.  Really,  Sir  Paul,  you  have  taken  me  so 
completely  by  surprise  that  I  know  not  what  to 

say.  I  had  no  intention - - 

SirP.  ( Interrupting .)  I’m  sure  you  hadn’t - 

Miss  Y.  I  didn’t  mean - 

Sir  P.  ( Interrupting  )  I’m  certain  you  didn’t. 
Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  Plague  take  the  mau,  I  didn’t 
intend  to  stop  his  mouth. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  I  think  I  see  a  middle  course  by 
which  I  can  ascertain  her  sentiments  without 
exactly  mentioning  names  (Aloud.)  Suppose,  my 
dear  Miss  Yellowleaf,  that  a  person  of  a  certain 
age,  not  too  old,  having  wealth  at  his  command, 
were  to  return  from  India  and  become  enamoured 
of  a  person  of  a  certain  other  age,  not  too  young,  do 
you  think  it  possible  that  happiness  might  ensue 
to  the  lady  from  such  a  union  ? 

Miss  Y.  If  interested  motives  could  be  put 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  the  person  had 
seen  enough  of  the  other  person  to  feel  that  she 
ought  to  esteem  him,  I  should  thiuk  it  might. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Charming.  (Aloud.)  And  how 
long,  or  rather  how  short  a  time,  do  you  think 
would  suffice  to  enable  the  person  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  other  person  ? 

Miss  Y.  That  must  depend  very  much  upon  the 
penetration  of  the  person  who  has  to  judge  of  the 
other  person. 

Sir  P.  Suppose  the  person  to  possess  the  most 
delicate  and  the  most  acute  penetration. 

Miss  Y.  Then  I  should  say  that  the  person  might 
satisfy  herself  in  a  very  few  days. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  I  have  her. 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  I  have  him.  (Aloud.)  Some¬ 
thing  must  also  depend  upon  congeniality  of  taste 
and  sentiment  between  the  two  persons. 

Sir  P.  Surely  ;  but  where  a  disposition  exists  in 
each  person - 

Miss  Y.  To  give  way  to  the  other  person  you 
mean  :  oh,  then,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  danger 
of  both  persons  being  quite  contented  and  happy, 
but  I  think  that  wives  should  give  way  to  their 
husbands  in  all  their  fancies — (aside) — and  that’s 
coming  to  the  point. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Give  way  in  all  their  fancies? 
I’ll  try  her.  (Aloud.)  Miss  Yellowleaf. 

Miss  Y.  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  Do  yon  smoke  ? 

Miss  Y.  Smoke,  Sir  Paul !  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  P.  With  a  hookah  ! 

Miss  Y.  Gracious !  No. 

Sir  P.  I  delight  in  it  ;  I  can’t  live  without  it. 


Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  I  should  die  with  it.  (Aloud.) 
Do  you  often  smoke,  Sir  Paul  ? 

Sir  P.  Constantly,  ma’am,;  and  I  there  fore  fear, 
from  your  manner,  that  if  yon  and  1  should— I  beg 
your  pardon — I  mean  that  if  a  person  who  smokes 
were  to  marry  a  person  who  couldn’t  bear 
smoking - 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  Oh,  this  will  never  do !  (Aloud.) 
I  should  think  a  person  might  bring  herself  to  like 
anything  by  practice.  Do  yon  know,  I  have  often 
thought  I  should  like  to  learn  to  smoke?  Toil 
wouldn't  teach  me,  I  suppose  ? 

Sir  P.  I  shall  be  delighted!  Hookahs  !  * 

Enter  ATTENDANTS,  b.,with  hookahs,  &c„  which 
they  arrange,  giving  one  to  each,  and  then  retire,  b. 

Miss  Y.  Now  this  is  really  very  kind  of  you. 
How  do  you  hold  it  ? 

SirP.  Thus,  ma’am,  thus ;  that  will  do.  Now 
put  the  end  to  your  mouth — now  draw  your  breath 
in. 

Miss  I.  (Coughing.)  Gracious!  it  makes  me 
cough.  _  (Coughing  again.) 

Si)  P.  Yes,  it  will  do  so  a  little  at  first :  fcnt  you 
mnstn  t  mind  that. 

Miss  1 .  (Coughing.)  Oh,  I  don’t  (coughing  worse)  ; 
I  rather  like  it.  *  '  * 


(EDWARD,  CHARLOTTE,  and 
ARTHUR,  appear  at  the  window , 
c.,  the  latter  beckoning  them  on.) 

Edw.  Why,  she’s  actually  smoking  with  him. 

Arthur.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  she  meant  tc  set 
her  cap  at  the  old  gentleman  ? 

Edw.  She  shall  find  some  other  place  to  do  it  in 
then.  * 

yet^'  Husll!  don’fc  let  us  interTupt  them  just 

(Charlotte  is  taken  with  a  fit  of  coughing , 
but  checks  it  by  putting  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  mouth.  Arthur  motions 
her  to  be  quiet,  and  at  the  same 
moment  coughs  himself,  and  puts  his 
handkerchief  to  his  mouth.  Edward 
motions  him  to  be  quiet,  and  in  his 
turn  coughs,  and  checks  it  with  his 
handkerchief.) 

Sir  P.  This  is  truly  sociable  of  you,  Miss  Yellow- 
leaf  I  hope  you  won’t  feel  any  ill  effects  from  it 

Miss  Y.  Oh,  dear,  no;  and  if  I  do  I  shan’t  mind 
(coughing) ,  it  seems  to  please  you  so  much. 

Sir  P.  Can  you  -wonder  at  it  ?  I  have  at  length 
found  one  person  in  the  world  who  regards  me.  and 
disregards  my  money. 

Edw.  Do  you  suppose  I’ll  stand  that  ? 

(Coughs,  and  suppresses  it.) 

Char.  (Checking  lam.)  Now  listen,  and  don’t 
C0lW}V  ,,  .  (Coughs,  and  suppresses  it.) 

Arthur.  That  s  capital :  now  you’re  both  cough- 
in|'.  „  v  ,,,  ,  (Coughs,  and  suppresses  it.) 

bir  P.  You  11  only  cough  more  if  you  try  to  check 

lb. 

,Mi™  Y-  1  wasn’t  trying  to  check  it-(Cough$ 
aloud.)  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  what’s  the  matter 
with  me  ? 

t>  ,  (Laying  down  hookah, and  rismq.) 

otr  P.  You  had  better  sit  down,  ma’am. 

(Rising.) 


*  Where  hookahs  cannot  be  obtained,  Turkish  or 
other  long  pipes  must  be  substituted,  and  the 


dialogue  altered  accordingly. 
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Miss  Y.  I  can’t— my  head  turns  round — catch 
me. 

Sir  P.  I  really  don’t  think  I  can. 

( Supports  her  with  difficulty.) 
Miss  Y.  Sir  Paul,  I  shall  fall. 

Sir  P.  Don’t  ma’am,  or  I  shall  fall  too. 

Edw.  [Coming  forward.)  Don’t  be  alarmed,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Come  and  help  me  to  support  the  lady, 
sir. 

Miss  Y.  (Recovering  herself.)  I  must  go  into  the 
air  ;  I  don’t  require  his  support,  Sir  Paul.  Your 
support  is  all  I  wish. 

Edw.  I  dare  say  it  is. 

( Edward ,  Charlotte  and  Arthur  laugh.) 
Miss  Y.  Edward,  you  are  very  rude.  Mr. 
Onslow,  you  onght  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Charlotte,  I  blush  for  you :  I  shall  leave  the  room. 
{Goes  up  stage  assisted  by  Sir  Paul,  but  stops  at  win¬ 
dow,  and  turns.)  Sir  Paul,  I  feel  that  my  character 
is  safe  in  your  hands. 

[Exit,  c. 

( Edward ,  Charlotte,  and  Arthur  laugh 
again.) 

Sir  P.  Very  well,  sir — very  well,  Miss  Charlotte 
—this  is  the  way  you  insult  a  lady  who  has  put 
herself,  perhaps,  to  personal  inconvenience  to  oblige 
me. 

Char.  My  dear  uncle,  don’t  be  angry  with  me 
for  laughing  a  little.  I’m  sure  if  you  like  her  to 
smoke,  I  don’t  mind  it.  (Coughs.) 

Sir  P.  No,  I  suppose  not ;  and  that’s  the  reason 
you  pretend  that  you  can’t  help  coughing. 

Arthur.  Why,  sir,  she  only  coughs  because - 

(Coughs  himself.) 
Sir  P.  Sir,  I  know  very  little  of  you,  and  have  no 
desire  to  improve  the  acquaintance.  My  niece  can 
answer  for  herself. 

Edw.  Be  assured,  sir,  there  was  no  wish  to 
auuoy  you;  we  laughed  at  Miss  Yellowleaf,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

Sir  P.  If  you  laugh  at  her  you  laugh  at  me. 

Edw.  Then  we  won't  laugh  at  her ;  any  thing 
to  please  you. 

SirP.  I  dare  say;  now  you’re  going  to  cringe 
again. 

Ed w.  What,  sir?  cringe? 

SirP.  Yes,  cringe;  do  you  think  I  don’t  know 
the  reason  of  all  your  assumed  civility  tome  ?  You 
want  my  money — my  money. 

Edw.  I  want  your  money?  I  scorn  it. 

Char.  Edward — remember. 

SirP.  (To  Char.)  Yes,  that’s  right ;  calm  him 
down,  and  tell  him  not  to  offend  his  rich  uncle. 
But  it  won’t  do  :  I  have  found  out  all  your  plots. 

Edw.  What  do  you  mean  by  plots?  Who  has 
dared - 

SirP.  ( Interrupting .)  Get  into  a  passion  if  you 
like ;  but  I  know  all  about  it.  You  have  lost  nearly 
all  your  money  in  a  speculation. 

Edw.  Why  is  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  Nothing :  but  it  was  to  have  been  every¬ 
thing.  I  was  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  your 
debts. 

Edw.  It  is  false,  sir,  whoever  told  you.  I  neither 
asked  you,  nor  wished  you  to  do  so. 

Sir  P.  Go  on,  go  on ;  I  am  prepared  for  any¬ 
thing  you  can  say  :  it’s  the  old  story — you  have 
only  to  refuse  to  give  to  a  beggar,  and  he  at  once 
abuses  you. 

Edw.  Sir,  you  are  too  bad ;  you  grow  insulting. 
Sir  P.  Say  what  you  please— you  are  in  no 
danger — I’m  an  old  man. 
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Char.  I’m  sure  he  wouldn’t  offend  you  for  tha 
world,  uncle  ;  but  really  you  go  too  far. 

Sir  P.  Join  in  his  rudeness,  ma’am,  by  all 
means. 

Arthur.  I’ll  lay  any  wager  it’s  that  horrid  old 
maid  who  has  caused  all  this  mischief, 

Sir  P.  You  are  an  impertinent  young  man,  sir. 
It  is,  indeed,  that  highly  respectable  lady  who  lia3 
seen  through  the  plot  against  me,  and  put  me  on 
my  guard ;  and  I  know  not  how  I  shall  repay  her 
for  the  service  she  has  rendered  me. 

Edw.  I  dare  say  she  knows. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  I  shall  not  leave  my  room  to-day,  and 
I  shall  leave  your  house  to-morrow. 

( Going  towards  oom.) 

Enter  DAYID,  meeting  him,  R. 

David.  I  suppose  you’ll  like  to  take  the  tiger  and 
the  two  snakes  with  you,  sir. 

Sir  P.  (Shaking  his  cane  at  him.)  Scoundrel. 
David.  None  of  that,  sir,  if  you  please  ;  we  don’t 
enjoy  it  in  this  country. 

Sir  P.  Stand  out  of  my  way. 

David.  That  I’ve  no  objection  to. 

Sir  P.  D — d  set  of  locusts. 

[ Exit  Sir  Paul  to  room. 
Edw.  Whatever  may  pass  between  my  uncle  and 
me,  David,  I  don’t  approve  of  your  forgetting  the 
respect  due  to  him. 

David.  It’s  no  use  talking  to  me,  Master  Edward. 
I  nursed  you  in  my  lap  when  you  was  a  baby,  and 
I  ar’n’t  going  to  have  you  for  a  schoolmaster  at 
my  time  of  life.  There’s  plenty  of  footmen  talks 
finer  English  than  I  do  now-a-days  ;  but  I  know 
right  from  wrong  as  well  as  them.  I  must  speak 
my  mind  when  I  know  it’s  for  your  good. 

Arthur.  Your  master  is  aware  that  yon  mean 
well. 

David.  I  believe  I  do,  too.  I’m  not  one  of  your 
new-fangled  chaps  of  servants.  I  know  whose 
bread  I  eat,  and  when  I’m  well  used ;  and  I’d 
rather  be  kicked  out,  than  stand  by  and  see  my 
master  imposed  upon. 

Char.  I’m  sure,  David,  my  brother  never  meant 
to  hurt  your  feelings. 

David.  Very  weirthen,  miss,  what  does  he  speak 
to  me  that  way  for  ? 

Edw.  Would  you  like  me  to  apologise  to  you  ? 
David.  No,  sir,  certainly  not.  It’s  not  your 
place. 

Char.  What  can  we  do  about  my  uncle  ?  is  these 
no  way  of  appeasing  h'm  ? 

Edw.  I  shall  not  attempt  it :  let  him  go. 

Arthur.  I  should  not  mind  his  going,  if  he  would 
leave  his  money  behind. 

David.  (Aside.)  Well  said,  Mr.  Onslow. 

Char.  It  does  seem  a  great  pity,  at  all  events  in 
the  present  state  of  your  affairs,  to  give  up  the 
chance  of  such  a  fortune. 

Edw.  Again,  Charlotte  ? 

Char.  Well,  well,  I’ll  say  no  more  about  it. 

[Exit  jr 

Edw.  Arthur,  come  hither  with  me.  David  ’  as 
my  uncle  talks  of  leaving  me  to-morrow,  take  care 
that  all  is  in  readiness  for  his  doing  vo  ;  and  mind 
no  incivility.  ’ 

David.  No,  sir.  [ Exeunt  Edwa-.d  and  Arthur  ]  I’ll 
show  him  out  with  the  greatest  politeness  ;  and  it 
will  be  master’s  best  chance,  too for  if  he  stops 
h1e?'e>  hf’n  be  making  a  fool  of  himself  with 
old  Mother  Yellowleaf.  I  shouldn’t  much  wonder 
if  sn.0  was  to  humbug*  him  into  marrying  her* 
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Marrying  her !  ha!  ha!  what  a  treat!  If  he  does, 
I  should  like  to  put  it  in  the  newspapers—"  Yester¬ 
day,  at  Saint  Paul’s  Church,  in  a  yellow  fog,  Sir 
Paul  Yellowface  to  Miss  Yellowleaf,  of  Putney.” 
There’s  a  marriage! 

Enter  MISS  YELLOWLEAF,  window,  0.,  hearing 
the  last  words. 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  How  very  strange!  he  seems  to 
know  of  Sir  Paul’s  wish  to  marry  me.  He  must  be 
in  his  confidence,  surely.  (Aloud.)  David— — 

David.  (Aside.)  The  devil!  (Aloud.)  Yes, 
ma’am. 

M  iss  Y.  Has  Sir  Paul  Pagoda  been  speaking  freely 
to  you  within  these  few  minutes  ? 

David.  Yes,  ma’am,  very  freely — (Aside)  he  called 
me  a  scoundrel. 

Miss  Y.  I  presume,  then,  he  alluded  to  me  ? 

David.  (Astonished.)  Perhaps  he  did,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  Possibly  he  only  spoke  of  his  intended 
marriage,  without  mentioning  any  other  name  ? 

David.  (Aside.)  I’ll  be  hanged  if  she  hasn’t  been 
at  it  in  good  earnest.  I  must  find  this  out  for 
Master  Edward. — (Aloud.)  He  didn’t  exactly  men¬ 
tion  any  name,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  I  must  enlist  him  in  my  interest. 
Sir  Paul  has  done  so,  why  shouldn’t  I  ?  (Aloud.) 
David,  I  am  about  to  give  you  my  confidence. 

David.  (Aside.)  It  will  be  the  first  thing  she  ever 
has  given  me.  (Aloud.)  Thank  you,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  If  you  will  be  true  to  my  interests,  and 
assist  my  plans,  you  shall  have  good  cause  to  thank 
me. 

Re-enter  SIR  PAUL. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  I  should  like  to  kuow  what  has 
become  of  my  friend.  Miss  Yellowleaf.  Ah!  re¬ 
turned,  and  talking  to  that  rascal  David— I  must 
listen.  (Gets  behind  screen.) 

David.  Yes,  ma’am,  I  dare  say — pray  go  on — I’m 
i^uite  curious. 

"  Miss  Y.  You  are  aware  that  Sir  Paul  intends  to 
marry. 

David.  (Aside.)  Oh,  it’s  coming.  (Aloud.)  So  it 
seems,  ma’am. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  How  the  devil  does  he  know 
that  P 

Miss  Y.  I  am  to  be  his  wife. 

David.  You,  ma’am? 

Miss  Y.  Even  so. 

David.  (Aside.)  How  odd! 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  How  delicate!  She’ll  tell  him, 
though  she  wouldn’t  tell  me  ! 

Miss  Y.  Your  master  and  his  sister  of  course  ex¬ 
pect  all  Sir  Paul’s  money. 

David.  I  don’t  know  that,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  Oh,  but  I  do  ;  and  they  may  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  marriage. 

David.  Very  likely,  ma’am  ;  because  it  would  be 
bad  for  them,  I  suppose. 

Miss  Y.  Why,  yes,  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  it 
would ;  but,  once  married  to  Sir  Paul,  my  influence 
over  him  would  be  so  great,  that  I  could  soon  make 
them  ample  amends. 

David.  (Aside.)  The  devil  trust  you,  for  I 
wouldn’t. 

Miss  Y.  I  should  do  as  I  pleased,  you  know,  with 
his  wealth. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  I  don’t  quite  like  that. 

Miss  Y.  You  do  not  hesitate,  surely? 

David.  Oh,  no,  I  don’t  hesitate. 

Miss  F.  Remember,  I  mean  to  be  very  liberal, 


and  therefore  you  will  serve  your  master,  servo 
yourself,  and  serve  me. 

David.  (Aside.)  I’ll  serve  you  out.  (Aloud.) 
Stay,  ma’am,  let  me  understand  what  I’m  about, 
that  we  may  have  no  mistake.  You  call  yourself 
the  friend  of  Master  Edward  ana  Miss  Charlotte. 
Miss  Y.  I  am  so. 

David.  I  dare  say ;  and  you  have  nibbled  a 
promise  of  marriage  from  their  rich  old  uncle,  in 
order  to  cut  them  out  of  the  money  which  ought  by 
nature  to  come  to  them. 

Miss  Y.  Nibbled,  David ! 

David.  Don’t  interrupt  me ; — and  you  expect  me, 
a  servant  that  eats  his  bread — that  ate  his  father’s 
bread  before  he  was  born,  to  j  oin  in  your  plot  for 
the  sake  of  part  of  the  plunder. 

Miss  Y.  David,  this  language - 

David.  I  don’t  wish  to  use  any  language,  ma’am, 
that  it’s  difficult  for  you  to  understand,  but  I’ll  be 
d— d  if  I  do ! 

Miss  Y.  Here’s  a  situation! — to  be  obliged  to 
hear  such  horrid  expressions,  and  I  daren’t  even 
scream — 

David.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  screaming,  ma’am,  I’m 
going  to  make  plenty  of  noise — I’ll  soon  have  all 
the  house  about  us.  Here — Master  Edward— 
Miss  Charlotte— Mr.  Onslow — 

Miss  Y.  David — David — for  mercy’s  sake - 

David.  (Gets  on  chair.)  I  publish  the  banns  of 

marriage  between  Sir  Paul  Pagoda - 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Confusion!  I  shall  be  caught 
here. 

David.  And  Miss  Yellowleaf,  spinster,  of  this 

parish - - 

Miss  Y.  David - 

David.  Master  Edward  I 

Miss  F.  David - 

David.  Miss  Charlotte ! 

Miss  Y.  David — - 
David.  Mr.  Onslow ! 

Miss  Y.  David,  will  you  hear  me  one  moment  ? 
David.  No,  I  won’t - 

Miss  Y.  I  give  up  all  thoughts  of  marrying  Sir 
Paul. 

David.  (Changing  his  tone.)  Eh!  stop — what’s 
that?  (Coming  down  from  chair.) 

Miss  F.  There  now,  be  reasonable,  and  speak  in 
that  tone,  and  don’t  call  the  house  up,  and  I’ll  do 
anything.  I’m  sorry  I  said  anything  to  affront 
you.  I  respect  you  for  your  attachment  to  your 
master  and  mistress  ;  I  will  do  nothing  to  injure 
them,  and  I  won’t  marry  Sir  Paul.  (Aside.)  There 
is  but  one  way  left. 

David.  Well,  but  how  shall  I  be  sure  of  that, 
ma’am  ? 

Miss  Y.  You  can’t  suppose  that  I  would  marry 
an  old  withered  East  Indian  like  that  for  anything 
but  his  money. 

David.  No,  no. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Is  this  possible  P 
Miss  F.  Well,  then,  he  is  to  make  over  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  me,  before  I  give  him  any  promise 
of  marriage ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  I’ll 
find  some  excuse  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  break 
off. 

David.  And  serve  the  silly  old  man  right. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  I’m  in  a  cold  perspiration. 

Miss  F.  Upon  these  conditions,  then,  you  will 
say  nothing  to  the  family  till  after  it’s  all  over. 

(Going  towards  window.) 

David.  Not  a  word.  I  owe  the  old  fellow  a 
grudge,  and  this  will  pay  it. 
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Miss  r.  David,  I  may  depend  on  yon— you  won’t 
betray  me. 

David.  Ma’am  I  never  betrayed  no  female  yet. 
Miss  r.  Then  don’t  begin  with  me. 

[Exit  Miss  T. 

David.  You’re  a  nice  young  woman,  tbat  there’s 
no  doubt  about.  You  try  to  cheat  master  out  of 
his  money  by  marrying  his  uncle,  and  when  that 
won’t  do,  you  cheat  his  uncle  out  of  his  money  by 
not  marrying  him.  Well,  if  there  was  no  rogues  in 
the  world,  fools  would  never  get  punished :  and  a 
precious  old  fool  that  mulligatawny  gentleman  is, 
if  ever  I  saw  one. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  I’m  afraid  there’s  some  truth  in 
that. 

David.  ( Talcing  portrait  from  chair,  turning  it 
''ound,  briny  ing  it  down,  and  placing  it  on  chair  in 
front  of  stage.)  Here’s  his  portrait,  taken  (Sir  Paul 
comes  gently  from  behind  the  screen)  when  the 
foolish  old  man  was  in  his  first  childhood  :  he’s  in 
his  second  now, 

Sir  P  (Aside.)  Thank  you. 

David.  He’ll  soon  be  in  his  grave,  perhaps. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Don’t. 

David.  And  then  who’ll  feel  his  loss  ?  No  one. 
And  whose  fault  will  that  be  ?  His  own.  He 
wasn’t  born  such  a  crusty  old  chap  as  he  is  now- 
no,  to  be  sure  not.  Look  at  his  picture  here,  done 
when  he  was  about  fifteen,  I  suppose :  that’s  an 
honest-looking  face  enough,  with  his  gold -lace  coat 
and  his  cocked  hat,  and  his  little  sword  by  his 
little  side — 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  The  mention  of  that  picture 
carries  me  back  indeed. 

David.  He  loved  his  father  and  mother  then,  I 
dare  say — 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  He  did,  indeed. 

David.  And  his  little  brother— his  brother,  the 
father  of  Master  Edward  and  Miss  Charlotte. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  He  did— he  did. 

David.  Ah !  he  was  something  like  a  human  being 
then  !  What  is  he  now  ? 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  What,  indeed! 

David.  A  dried  man,  without  one  bit  of  feeling. 
Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Not  so— not  so. 

David.  A  rich  mummy,  with  what  used  tote  a 
heart  turned  into  a  little  black  thing  like  a  lump  of 
coke.  No  wonder  it  didn’t  jump  when  it  met  its 
only  living  relations — 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Beings  who  only  sought  me  for 
my  money. 

David.  And  they  so  good,  too.  Poor  Master 
Edward  making  me,  making  everybody  conceal  li  is 
misfortunes,  and  pinching  himself  to  feed  uncle, 
tiger,  and  sn ti_.es,  rather  than  let  him  think  he 
wanted  one  penny  from  him. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Poor  fellow!  was  this  indeed  so. 
David.  And  Miss  Charlotte,  too— how  she  used  to 
talk  about  the  pleasures  she  should  have  in  taking 
care  of  her  uncle — and  how  she  used  to  hope  he 
would  be  like  her  poor  dear  father !  Yes,  he’s 
precious  like  him,  to  be  sure.  An  old  Bengal 
Tiger,  as  everybody  calls  him. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  They  call  me  a  Bengal  Tiger  ! 
David.  I’ll  be  bound  to  say  he  might  keep  his 
money  and  welcome,  if  lie  had  only  shown  a  little 
feeling  for  her. 

SirP.  (Aside.)  She  may  yet  have  both . 

David.  Why,  it  was  but  yesterday  that  she  told 
me  she  meant  to  buy  a  frame  for  this  very  picture; 
and  haug  it  up  a3  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  old 


gentleman :  and  she  can’t  well  afford  to  do  that,  I 
know. 

SirP.  (Aside.)  Bless  her!  .  ... 

(Sinks  into  chair.) 

David.  In  short,  you  went  to  India  a  nice  little 
boy,  and  have  come  back  burnt  up  into  a  nasty  old 
man :  but  I’ll  be  even  with  you ;  I’ll  chuck  you 
into  the  fire  and  burn  you  up— 

(Talcing  up  picture.) 

Sir  P.  David— put  down  that  picture. 

David.  Hollo !  Sir  Paul  here  ? 

Sir  P.  Just  so. 

David.  Have  you  overheard  me,  sir  ? 

SirP.  Every  word! 

David.  I  can’t  help  it.  I’ve  said  notmng  but  the 
truth,  and  I’ll  stick  to  it. 

Sir  P.  So  you  shall.  I’m  delighted  with  you— 
give  me  your  hand. 

David.  Sir  Paul! - 

Sir  P.  Give  me  your  hand,  I  say !  You’re  an 
honest  fellow  and  a  faithful  servant— it’s  never 
too  late  to  learn — and  you  have  read  me  a  lesson, 
which  will  make  me  happy  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life!  I  could  dance— I  could  sing— I  could 
laugh— I  could  cry— I  don’t  know  which  to  do 
first !  I  say  David !  call  me  an  old  fool  again. 

David.  I  can’t,  sir!  when  you’re  not  here,  I 
will. 

Sir  P.  If  you  don’t  do  it  now,  you  shall  never 
have  another  opportunity — I’m  a  new  man — you 
have  helped  to  make  me  so,  and  you  shall  be  re¬ 
warded. 

David.  I  want  no  reward,  sir  ! 

Sir  P.  I  don’t  care  whether  you  do  or  not — you 
shall  have  it.  Call  my  nephew  and  niece,  and  Mr. 
Onslow,  if  he’s  here. 

David.  (Going.)  Yes,  sir! 

Sir  P.  Stay!  You’re  a  discreet  fellow,  and  I 
will  make  but  one  condition  with  you :  don’t  spread 
my  folly — not  one  word  about  my  promise  to  Miss 
Yellowleaf:  and  you  shall  soon  have  proof  that 
my  heart,  though  somewhat  scorched,  is  something 
better  than  a  lump  of  coke. 

David.  You  may  depeud  on  me,  sir ;  and  will  you 
i  lit  down  in  that  chair  till  I  return  ? 

Sir  P.  No,  sir  ;  I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do  :  I 
l hall  very  probably  dance  a  hornpipe.  (Dancing.) 

David.  (Aside.)  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  stop  to  whistle 
to  you,  sir. 

[ Exit  R.  1  E. 

Sir  P.  What  can  this  heart  of  mine  be  made  of, 
t  tat  it  is  so  long  since  it  has  felt  the  genial  glow  of 
t  atural  affection  ?  Is  it,  as  my  friend  David  has 
dsscribed  it,  really  a  lump  of  coke  ?  No  matter  if 
it  is — something  has  fired  it,  and  it  shall  communi¬ 
cate  its  cheering  influence  to  others  before  it  burns 
out  for  ever.  Ah !  here  they  come — those  whom  I 
have  so  unjustly  suspected  of  showing  me  attention 
solely  from  interested  motives ;  but  I  will  make 
them  ample  amends.  Let  the  east  wind  blow  for 
all  I  care — there  is  a  sudden  warmth  here  more 
effectual  than  a  dozen  yards  of  Welsh  flannel. 
How  differently  I  feel  from  what  I  did. 

(Sinks  into  a  great  chair.) 

Re-enter  EDWARD,  CHARLOTTE,  and  ARTHUR, 

r.,  followed  by  DAVID;  Edward  and  Charlotte  go 

one  on  each  side  of  him ;  he  extends  a  hand  to 

each. 

My  children  ! 

Char,  (r.)  Are  you  unwell,  uncle  ? 
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you 


Sir  P ■  A  little,  ma’am  j  but  I  have  recovered 
myself — (aside)  wonderfully. 

Miss  Y.  You  were  speaking  of  the  fulness  of 
your  joy.  I  infer  from  that  that  you  have  dis¬ 
closed  the  subject  of  our  recent  conversation. 

Sir  P.  Not  exactly,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  Yon  mean  to  do  so,  then  ? 

Sir  P.  Not  exactly,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  I  can’t  understand  this.  (Aloud, 
and  assuming  an  air  of  authority.)  Just  have  the 
goodness  to  leave  the  room,  will  you— all  of  you? 
( They  laugh,  and  don  t  move. )  I  request  you  to 
leave  the  room  j— Sir  Paul  and  I  wish  to  be  alone 
(They  appeal  by  look  to  Sir  Paul.) 

Sir  P.  Not  exactly,  ma’am.  (Aside  to  them.) 
Stay  where  you  are. 


.Edim  (l.)  Let  me  fetch  you  something. 

Sit •  P.  (c.)  No,  no,  stay  where  you  are.  I  never 
wis  better  m  my  life— for  many  a  year  I  have  not 
been  so  'well.  I  talked  abont  leaving  your  house — 
1  have  changed  my  mind— Nay,  I  believe  I  have 
changed  my  body  too,  for  I  am  no  longer  the  same 
man.  Ask  no  questions  as  to  how  this  came  abont, 
because  I  shan  t  explain.  All  I  shall  tell  you  is 
that  David  there  is  an  honest  man.  I  called  him  a 
scoundrel  ]ust  now,  and  I  mean  to  givn  him  five 
hundred  pounds  by  way  of  damages  for  the  libel. 

David:  lhats  more  than  a  jury  would  have 
given,  sir. 

Sii  P.  It  s  not  more  than  you  deserve. 

y-.  ■  7  (David  bows.) 

sure!  *  How  be  is  improving,  to  be 

tit Charlotte,  you  are  engaged  to  our  friend, 
Mr.  Onslow,  here.  Take  her  hand,  sir,  and  re- 
member  that  I  shall  give  her  a  fortune  nt  for  my 
niece.  J 

Char.  Sir,  you  are  all  goodness. 

Sir  P.  No,  I’m  not,  but  I  mean  to  be  before  I’ve 
done  with  you.  Edward,  you  have  met  with 
reverses— you  should  have  told  me  of  them ;  but 
you  had  a  noble  motive  for  not  doing  so — no 
matter,  I  shall  attend  the  next  meeting'  of  your 
creditors. 

Edw.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  Nothing. 

Thlvj .  What  shall  I  do,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  Promise  me  that  you  will  forget  any 
annoyance  I  may  have  caused  you— that  we  shall 
all  live  together  for  the  remainder  of  my  life— and 
I  promise  you,  in  return,  to  leave  you  and  your 
sister  every  farthing  I  am  worth,  when  I  die— and 
there’s  a  good  lot  of  it  I  can  tell  yon. 

Edw.  That  is  an  easy  promise,  sir;  for  I  would 
have  made  it  without  the  return  you  offer. 

Sir  P.  I  believe  so,  and  that  increases  my 
pleasure  in  offering  it.  In  short,  I  was,  five 
minutes  ago,  the  most  wretched  of  inhuman  dogs  ; 

-I  am  now  the  liapjnest  of  human  beings. 
Nothing— nothing  can  damp  the  fulness  of  my 
joy. 

(Leans  his  head  back,  looks  upwards,  and 
encounters  Miss  Yellowleaf’s  face,  who 
looks  down  upon  him  over  the  back  of 
the  chair.) 

Miss  Y.  Sir  Paul ! 

Sir  P.  Ah !  What’s  that? —  (Rises.) 

Miss  Y.  (Coming  forward  to  him.)  Did  I  frighten 


THE  BENGAL  TIGER. 


Miss  F.  You  puzzle  me. 

Sir  P.  I  will  endeavour  to  make  matters  clearer. 
Certain  persons  were  pointed  in  their  attentions  to 
certain  other  persons.  It  was  feared  that  these 
attentions  might  be  attributed  to  mercenary 
motives.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  certain 
persons  should  settle  so  large — so  very  large  a  sum 
upon  certain  other  persons,  as  should  effectually 
guard  against  such  a  suspicion.  Do  I  make  myself 
clear r 

Miss  F.  Oh  !  perfectly. 

E.  To  d('°P  inuendo,  I  am  the  rich  person. 

Miss  Y.  (Aside.)  Excellent. 

Sir  P.  I  made  the  agreement. 

Miss  1.  (Aside.)  Here’s  a  shock  for  them. 

ini  P.  And  in  pursuance  of  it,  I  here  publicly 
and  voluntarily  pledge  myself  to  settle  forwith  one 
halt  my  wealth  —upon  my  nephew  and  niece. 

Miss  Y.  Sir  Paul,  (aside  to  him,)  and  what’s  to 
become  of  me  ? 

Sir  P  Anything  you  please,  ma’am  In  short, 
maarn,  Ive  discovered  your  plan,  and  you  had 
better  be  wanted  at  home  upon  particular  busi¬ 
ness. 

Miss  F.  (Going  in  a  rage  towards  David.)  So 
sir -  '  * 


David.  It  wasn’t  me,  ma’am. 

Miss  Y.  (Turning  to  Sir  Paul.)  Surely,  sir,  you 
cannot  mean— Such  conduct  as  this  !  It’s  not  to 


be  borne  I  shall  faint— I  will  faint.  (Sir  Paul 
touches  the  bell,  the  two  Blacks  enter,  l.,  and  ap¬ 
proach  lam.)  Oh,  yes!  I  certainly  shall — I’m  go¬ 
ing— Sir  Paul— oh !  oh  ! 

Sir  P.  (To  Blacks.)  Here. 

(Motions  them  to  catch  her,  they  do  so  ; 
after  a  moment  she  opens  her  eyes,  and 
seeing  a  blackface  on  each  side  of  her 
tit’  -tr  T  screams,  and  stands  bolt  upright.) 

wSSnf'  t1  AeU  ?ou  what>  Edward;  I 'tell  you 
what,  Charlotte  ;  I  tell  yon  what,  Mr.  Onslow  ;  I 
tell  you  what,  you  dreadful  old  man — I — shan’t  tell 

H!v»7n  hmgff  (Aside.)  There’s  another  old  nabob 
tlnee  doors  off,  1 11  try  him. 


^David.  (Aside.)  I’d  better  open  the  dooirtor  'herj 


,L. 


Edw  What  on  earth  does  all  that  mean,  sir? 

P'  0bll£°  ]ne  by  asking  no  questions,  and 
taking  my  word  for  it  that  all  is  right.  You  have 
lost  an  acquaintance,  but  you  have  found  a  friend  - 
one  who  ha,s  discovered  that  the  truest  and  best 
use  of  wealth  is  to  confer  happiness  on  others. 
(Advancing.)  I  hope  also  that  I  have  found  some 
friends.  I’ve  been  a  bit  of  a  tiger,  I  fear  :  but  I  am 
qmte  tame  now.  Let  me  trust,  then,  that  you  will 
become  my  keepers;  let  me  have  the  usual  run  of 
the  house  ;  feed  me  with  your  own  hands,  and  tell 

SSf  S5£  %££*  may  safely  —  se° 
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KILL  OR  CURE. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  a  Country  Inn;  fire-place  m 

one  corner ,  the  bar  at  the  other.  BETTY  is  dis¬ 
covered  at  work. 

(This  Farce  is  sometimes  played  in  One  Scene.) 

Bet.  Heigho! — dull  work !—  everybody  gone  to 
Doncaster  Races,  except  my  husband  and  I.  Well, 
well,  it  will  be  our  turn  next  year.  I  shouldn’t 
mind  if  there  was  any  business  to  attend  to  ;  but, 
after  the  bustle  of  the  morning,  it  does  seem  so 
uncommon  lonely.  From  sunrise  to  near  eleven 
o’clock  it  was  nothing  but  “Waiter” — “  Sir”— 
“  Betty  “  Coming,  ma’am  ”  —  “  John  Ostler 
— “  Coming,  zur  ” — “  Breakfast  for  three  here 
“  Cold  meat  for  one  “  Two  brandy-and-waters 
—“One  cold,  without ”  —  “ One  -warm,  with”— 
“  Some  broiled  ham,  directly  “  Glass  of  rum-and- 
milk — no  nutmeg” — “  Make  haste  and  fill  this  tea¬ 
pot” — and  on  they  went,  bustle,  bustle,  to  one’s 
heart’s  content ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  we  sha’n’t 
see  a  strange  face  till  six  or  seven  o’clock. 

( Yard  bell  rings.) 

Mild.  (Without.)  Ostler! 

Bet.  (Calling.)  Husband!  —  Husband!  —  John 
Ostler ! — do  you  hear  ? 

John.  (Without.)  Coming,  coming! 

(From  R.  H.  e.) 

Bet.  (Coming  forward.)  Why,  good  luck  to  us, 
but  here  is  a  customer  sure  enough !  As  mistress 
is  out  of  the  way,  I  must  come  and  receive  him. 
( Smoothing  down  her  apron,  and  arranging  her  cap.) 
It  puts  me  in  a  bit  of  a  fluster  ;  but  no  matter  for 
that,— it  will  be  good  practice  against  John  and  I 
keep  an  inn  ourselves. 

Enter  MILDMAN  in  a  riding-dress,  t.  1  ~e. 
Servant,  sir.  (Curtseying.) 

Mild.  (Speaking  of  the  stage,  and  not  observing 
her.)  Now,  mind  what  I  tell  you— you’re  to  change 
that  sixpence — give  those  two  boys  three-pence 
each,  and  they  are  not  to  tease  that  poor  old 
woman  with  the  donkey  any  more. 

Bet.  (Curtseying  again.)  Servant,  sir. 

Mild.  Good  morning  to  you,  my  dear — why,  your 
house  seems  almost  deserted. 

Bet.  Quite,  sir;  at  least  there’s  only  John  and 

me  left.  ,  .  , 

Mild.  That  is  John,  I  suppose,  who  has  just 
taken  my  horse  ?  ,  .  , 

Bet,  Yes,  sir;  John  Ostler— he  s  my  husband, 
sir,  if  you  please. 

Mild.  If  I  please!— to  be  sure  I  do,  my  dear; 
nothing  could  please  me  better — that  is,  if  you 


agree.  .  ,  , 

Bet.  La!  sir,  we  agree  like  two  twins.  Johns 
as  good-tempered  a  fellow  as  ever  cleaned  a  horse, 
and  saving  your  presence,  sir,  though  I  say  it,  I’m 

another.  „  „  .  .  _ 

Mild.  Delightful!  we  shall  be  good  friends,  I  see  ; 
but  where  is  everybody  gone  to  P 
Bet.  Gone !— la !  sir,  why,  where  you  re  going, 
to  be  sure. 


Mild.  Well,  if  you  know  where  I’m  going  to,  you 
know  more  than  I  do ! — I  ride  from  place  to  pmee 
for  my  amusement— my  health.  I  stop  when 
either  my  horse  or  I  need  refreshment,  or  when  1 
think  my  presence  and  assistance  may  be  service¬ 
able  to  others, 

Bet.  (Aside.)  What  an  odd  gentleman  ! 

Mild.  But  where  did  you  think  I  was  going  ? 

Bet.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  but  I  thought,  of 
course,  you  were  going  to  Doncaster  Races. 

(Up  stage.) 

Mild.  My  dear,  I  never  take  offence  unless  I  am 
well  assured  it  is  intended  ;  and  if  such  were  the 
general  rule,  there  would  be  much  less  quarrelling 
in  the  world.  I  never  go  to  horse-races. 

(Betty  puts  a  chair,  he  sits  down.) 

Enter  JOHN,  L.  1  E.,  hearing  the  last  words. 

John.  (Aside,  in  astonishment.)  Never  go  to 
horse-races  !  (Aloud.)  I  ax  pardon,  zur,  but  you 
never  can  be  a  Yorkshire  man  ? 

Mild.  I  never  can,  now,  John,  most  assuredly— it 
is  too  late — I  was  born  in  London. 

John.  I’  London — well,  but  you’ve  got  races  close 
at  hand  there— there’s  Egliam,  I  think  they  call  it, 
j  and  Epsom,  and  such  like — Darby  ben’t  Ledger, 
we  all  know,  but  still  it’s  a  race. 

Bet.  But  don’t  you  hear  that  the  gentleman 
doesn’t  like  races  ? 

John.  Stuff,  lass— don’t  you  be  trying  to  come 
over  me  with  such  nonsense  ?  Not  like  a  horse¬ 
race,  indeed  ? — no,  no,  I’m  far  enough  north  to 
know  better  than  that ! 

Mild.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  my  worthy 
friend,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  I  object  to  races 
in  general. 

John.  Races  in  general,  if  you  will,  but  that’s 
nought  to  do  wi’  Ledger. 

Mild.  To  me  they  are  all  alike. 

John.  Did  you  ever  see  a  racing  stable  P 

Mild.  I  have. 

John.  Pretty  tidyish  living  there,  I  reckon  P 

Mild.  True. 

John.  And  then  you’ve  got  to  recollect,  that  one 
of  them  horses  don’t  do  as  much  work  in  a  year  as 
I  do  in  a  week. 

Mild.  True,  again ;  but  when  you  are  fatigued 
with  work,  and  wish  to  rest,  your  master  does  not 
stick  a  pitchfork  in  your  sides  to  goad  you  on. 

John.  And  do  you  think  they  mind  that  if  no  but 
helps  them  to  win  P— no,  not  a  bit  of  it ! 

Bet.  Don’t  speak  so,  John  ;  the  gentleman  will 
think  you  rude. 

Mild.  Not  at  all ! — not  at  all ! — I  like  people  to 
express  their  own  opinions  their  own  way.  We’ll 
finish  this  subject  another  time  ;  but  now,  tell  m^» 
who  is  the  landlord  of  this  inn  ? 

John.  Muster  Brown,  sir. 

Mild.  Is  there  a  landlady  P 
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Bet.  A  landlady  ?  I  believe  there  is,  indeed. 

(Exchanges  nods  and  winks  with  John.) 
Mild.  They  are  both  from  home,  I  suppose. 
(John  looks  across  at  Betty  and  laughs — Betty  laughs 
also.)  I  say,  1  suppose  they  are  both  from  home. 
(They  laugh  more.)  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
said  anything-  very  comical,  and,  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient,  I  should  like  an  answer. 

Bet.  (Checking  her  laughter.)  I  beg  pardon,  sir, 
but  we  can’t  help  laughing — it’s  a  joke  between  us. 
m  ,  ( They  laugh  again.) 

Mila.  What  is  a  joke,  my  good  woman! — where 
are  they  gone  to  ? 

John.  To  Doncaster  Races. 

(They  laugh  louder  than  ever.) 

Mild.  Is  that  astonishing  ?  Just  now  yon  seemed 
to  think  that  nobody  could  stay  away. 

John.  Nay,  sir;  it’s  not  astonishing  that  they 
should  go  to  races,  but  that  they  should  go  to¬ 
gether. 

Mild.  Why,  don’t  I  understand  that  they  are 
husband  and  wife  F 

J ohn.  That’s  it,  sir,  that’s  it— to  be  sure  they  may 
well  go  out  for  a  day’s  pleasure,  for  they  never  gets 
one  at  home !  Oh !  dear — oh  !  dear — if  you  did  but 

see  liow  master  and  mistress  do  jangle - 

Mild.  (Rising.)  Jangle!— man  and  wife  jangle! 
— this  must  be  put  a  stop  to— tell  me  more  about 
them. 

Bet.  I  will,  sir.  You  must  know,  mistress  was  a 
widow,  and  owned  this  inn.  Master  was  a  painter, 
and  used  to  paint  people’s  likenesses — but  he  made 
them  so  like,  that  all  the  folks  thought  then- 
pictures  too  ugly,  and  so  he  couldn’t  get  employed 
in  London,  and  was  obliged  to  travel  about  the 
country  to  paint  signs  and  such  like.  About  two 
years  ago,  he  stopped  here— painted  mistress  a  new 
sign,  and  then  painted  her  picture.  Mistress  liked 
the  picture,  and  master  liked  the  original— and  so 
they  married,  and,  if  you  please,  sir  ( curtseying ), 
he  has  stopped  here  ever  since. 

Mild.  So  far,  so  good!  but  (to  John)  you  say 
they  quarrel — how  is  that  P 
John.  How,  sir  ?— oh,  all  kinds  o’  ways. 

Mild.  I  understand ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of  it  P 
John.  Everything  that  happens,  sir;  no  matter 
what !— they  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
“Love,  honour,  and  obey,”  and  you  know,  sir, 
that’s  very  wrong.  Though  I  stand  here  to  say  it, 
they  needn’t  be  ashamed  to  take  pattern  by  Bess 
and  me— we  sets  our  horses  capital  together,  don’t 
us,  Bess  ?  I  loves  and  honours,  and  she,  like  a  good 
lass,  does  both,  and  obeys  into  the  bargain  ! 

Mild.  Excellent !— excellent ;— but  they  shall  take 
pattern  by  you.  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to 
make  them  friends— they’re  both  ‘in  fault,  of 
course  ? 

John.  There’s  not  much  doubt  about  that,  sir,  I 
believe. 

Mild.  I  suppose,  so ;  but  never  mind,  I’ll  make 
them  friends,  I  tell  you. 

Bet.  I  wish  you  could,  sir,  with  all  my  heart ! 
They’ve  never  been  friends  for  half  an  hour,  since 
last  races  till  this  morning  ;  and  they  only  made 
it  up  then,  becouse  they  both  wanted  to  go,  and 
there  was  only  one  gig.  Last  year,  they  quarrelled 
on  the  road  and  turned  back ;  and,  to  tell  you  a 
secret,  John  and  I  have  laid  one  another  sixpence 
that  they  do  the  same  thing  to-day. 

Mild.  I  almost  wish  they  may,  for  then  I  shall 
be  able  to  begin  with  them  the  sooner — you  good 
folks  must  assist  me,  and  I  will  reward  you. 
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(To  John.)  Look  after  my  horse— and  you  (to  Betty) 
show  me  a  room.  I  shall  stay  here  till  to-morrow, 
and  longer,  if  I  find  it  necessary. 

( Betty  is  leading  the  way  to  an  inner 
room;  Mildman  is  following.) 

John.  As  they’re  all  out,  sir,  shall  I  take  your 
boots  and  spurs  off  before  I  go  ? 

Mild.  My  good  friend,  I  always  find  animals  as 
sensible  of  kind  treatment  as  human  beings — 
frequently  more  so.  I  never  ride  with  either  whip 
or  spur. 

John.  (Aside.)  It  be  quite  pretty  to  hear  him  talk, 
I  declare.  (Aloud.)  What  be  I  to  give  your  horse, 
sir? 

Mild.  A  good  cleaning,  a  good  bed,  and  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  ;  in  short,  make  my  beast  comfort¬ 
able,  and  I’ll  make  you  so.  (Going.) 

John.  He  shall  be  all  right,  sir,  depend  upon  it. 

(Going.) 

Mild.  Stay,  how  many  horses  are  there  in  the 
same  stable  with  him  p 
John.  Five,  sir. 

Mild.  Then,  when  yon  feed  him,  give  them  all  a 
feed  a-piece,  and  charge  it  to  me — it  worries  and 
vexes  the  poor  things  to  hear  another  horse  eating 
when  they  have  got  nothing. 

[Exeunt  Mildman  and  Betty,  it.  1  e. 
John.  He’s  a  very  nice  man,  but  I  reckon  he’s 
getten  cracked  at  head. 

[Exit,  l.  1  E. 

SCENE  II. 

Exterior  of  the  Inn,  left  hand;  on  right,  a  stable,  the 
door  of  which  is  open ;  a  saddle  and  bridle  are 
hanging  against  the  door,  and  John  is  discovered 
whistling  and  cleaning  them.  At  the  back,  a  low 
wall  with  gate  in  centre,  leading  to  farm-yard. 
Distant  view  of  Doncaster  Race-course  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

John.  If  that  there  gentleman’s  horse  was  to 
stumble,  down  he  might  go,  for  all  the  help  he’d 
get  from  such  a  bridle  as  this  here.  I  never  saw 
such  a  bit  o’  nonsense  in  all  my  life  to  put  in  a 
horse  s  mouth ;  but  I  suppose  it  be  to  keep  him 
comfortable. 

(Working  and  singing.) 

“  For  it’s  my  delight 
On  a  shiny  night, 

In  the  season  o’  the  year,” 

There,  (feeling  his  pocket)  and  now  for  the  key  of 
the  corn -bin. 

MUd.  (Opening  and  looking  out  of  an  uyrner 
window.)  John  Ostler ! 

John.  Sir. 

Mild.  There  are  two  cocks  fighting  in  the  farm¬ 
yard.  (John  runs  co^erty,  as  if  to  see  them.)  Stav, 
part  them — there’s  a  good  lad.  (John  stoops,  as  if 
to  pick  up  a  stone.)  Don’t  do  that— don’t  throw  a 
stone— you  may  hurt  one  of  them. 

_  ,  (Shuts  window.) 

John.  Fart  fighting  cocks!— oh!  I  knowed  he 
was  cracked.  (Opens  gate  and  enters  farm-yard. 
Putting  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  and  looking  off  the 
stage.)  My  old  shoes  !  but  who's  that  coming  over 
the  lull  ?— oh,  capital.  (Re-enters  hastily,  closing 
the  gate  after  him.)  Betty,  Betty.  Coine  here, 
lass — I’ve  won  my  wager. 

Enter  BETTY  hastily,  from  Inn. 

Bet.  What’s  the  matter,  John  ? 

John.  Matter?  Have  yon  got  such  a  thing  as 
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sixpence  about  you  ?  ’Cause  you  may  just  band 
it  over. 

Bet.  Wby,  you  never  mean  to  say - - 

John.  Yes,  but  I  do  though — you  know,  t’old 
chaise  with  the  two  seats — one  so— and  t’other 

so - - 

Bet.  Yes. 

Re-enter  MILDMAN,  l. 

John.  Hang  me,  if  our  governor  and  his  lady,  as 
went  out  this  morning  side  by  side,  ben’t  a  jogging 
home  already,  back  to  back. 

( John  and  Betty  are  running  towards 
the  ga.te  to  seee.) 

Mild.  Stay,  stay— come  back— now  mind  what  I 
tell  you— keep  you  both  as  much  out  of  the  way 
as  you  can,  and  leave  them  to  me.  (To  John.)  Go 
to  your  stable.  (To  Betty.)  And  come  you  into  the 
house— I  shall  watch  their  proceedings. 

[John  goes  to  stable — Mildman  re-enters 
house,  sending  Betty  before  him.) 

Mrs.  B.  (Speaking  without .)  Woh!  woh  !  Isay — 
woh !  you  want  to  upset  me,  you  brute,  you  do — 
you’ll  break  my  neck,  before  I  get  home  now . 

(Mr  and  Mrs.  Brown  appear  in  a 
double-seated  chaise,  sitting  back  to 
back — Brown  throws  down  the  reins, 
and  jumps  off — opens  the  gate  in  a 
passion — slams  it  to— walks  hastily  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  talking  to  him¬ 
self— takes  one  or  two  hasty  turns  and 
then  strides  into  the  house.) 

Mrs.  B.  (Calling.)  Mr.  Brown— Mr.  Brown. 
(Screaming.)  Mr.  Brown!  Was  there  ever  such  a 
brute  ? — to  leave  me  stuck  up  here,  to  get  out  as  I 
can.  . 

John .  (Who  has  resumed  his  work,  si nging.) 

“  Oh,  it’s  my  delight 
On  a  shiny  night, 

In  the  season  o’  the  year.” 

(MILDMAN  re-appears  at  window  of 
Inn,  n.) 

Mrs.  B.  John  Ostler!— Come  here,  this  instant. 
John.  Coming,  ma’am.  (Going  towards  gate.) 
Mrs  B.  (Mocking  him.)  Coming,  ma’am.  (Angrily.) 
What  do  you  wait  to  be  told  for  ? 

John.  Nay,  I  were  behind  door,  and  I  didn’t  see 
you.  *  (Passes  through  gate.) 

Mrs.  B.  And  you  didn’t  hear  me,  I  suppose  ? 

(John  hands  her  out.) 

Mild.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  this  would  be  one  of 
the  toughest  jobs  I  have  had  for  a  long  time. 

(Shuts  window.) 
(Mrs.  B.  and  John  arrive  at  the  front  of 
the  stage.) 

Mrs.  B.  Where's  your  precious  master  gone? 
(John  points  to  the  house.)  Pretty  treatment  this, 
from  a  man  that  hadn’t  a  penny  piece  of  his  own 
till  I  married  him.  ( John  stands  quite  still  and 
stares,  but  makes  no  answer.)  (Impatiently.)  Much 
as  you’ve  seen  of  his  temper,  you’d  hardly  believe 
the  way  in  which  he  has  behaved  to  me  to-day. 
(No  answer.  Getting  more  impatient.)  We  havn’t 
been  to  the  races.  (No  answer.  Going  up  to  him 
and  bawling  in  his  ear.)  Mr.  John  Ostler,  I’m 
speaking  to  you. 

John.  (Putting  his  hand  to  his  ear.)  Yes,  ma’am. 
Mrs.  B.  Arn’t  I  to  have  common  civility  from 
anybody  to-day  ? 


I’m 

you 


John.  (Recovering  himself.)  I  ax  pardon,  ma  am, 

I’m  sure.  „ 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  why  don’t  you  speak  to  me  f 
John.  (Very  civilly  and  ajter  a  slight  pause.) 
glad  to  see  you  home  again,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  B.  You  wretch — you  fiend — what  do  , 
mean  by  that  ?  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing, 
when  you  know  I  didn’t  wish  to  come  r  Oo  back: 
to  your  work.  (John  is  going.)  Stay,  comeback; 

take  that.  T  , 

(Throws  her  cloak  over  his  head.  Joan 
returns  to  his  work.) 

T/\h  <n  f  nrnn  \ 


“  When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow — 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow — 
When  the  stormy - ” 


Mrs.  B.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir.  (Pacing  the  stage.) 
Upon  my  life,  it’s  lucky  that  the  races  keep  the 
house  clear  of  customers  just  now.— 

Re-enter  MILDMAN,  from  inn,  L. 

—I  don’t  think  I  could  behave  respectfully  to  one 
of  the  county  members. 

(Turns  hastily  round  and  encounters  Mildman.) 

Mild.  Good  morning  to  you,  landlady. 

Mrs.  B.  (Struggling  with  her  anger.)  Good — morn¬ 
ing,  sir.  (Curtsies.) 

Mild.  Excuse  the  freedom  of  an  old  man ;  but 
you  have  one  of  the  most  pleasing  countenances  I 
ever  saw. 

Mrs.  B.  (Trying  to  smile.)  Do— you— think— so— 
sir  ?  ,  . 

Mild.  Think  so  ?  I’m  sure  so ;  can  you  look  m 
the  glass  and  doubt  it  ? 

Mrs.  B.  You’re  very  good,  sir— I’m  sure.  (Aside.) 
It’s  quite  a  relief  to  have  a  civil  word  spoken  to 
one. 

Mild.  Look  you,  landlady — you  are  evidently  too 
good-natui*ed  to  take  what  I  am  going  to  say  amiss; 
and  therefore,  although  it’s  generally  imprudent 
for  a  stranger  to  intrude  himself  into  family  mat¬ 
ters,  I  shall  be  candid  with  you.  I  have  just  had  a 
few  words  with  your  husband. 

Mrs.  B.  Have  you?  I  have  just  had  a  great 
many  words  with  him. 

Mild.  Well,  well;  I  much  fear  that  he  is  not  a 
good-tempered  man  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Good  tempered !  Good  tempered ! 
(Turning  round  to  him,  and  with  deliberate  em¬ 
phasis.)  Sir — if  there  is  a  bear — it’s  Brown. 

Mild.  I  feared  so — what  a  life  he  must  lead  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Sir,  you’re  a  man  of  penetration — I’m  a 
miserable  woman. 

Mild.  Hope  for  the  be^t — something  must  be  done 
to  bring  him  to  reason. 

Mrs.  B.  Nothing,  sir, — nothing  can  be  done— he 
has  the  only  sort  of  bad  temper  for  which  there’s 
no  cure.  (Angrily.)  If  he  were  hasty,  I  could 
forgive  him  that.  (More  angrily.)  If  he  wrere  pas¬ 
sionate,  I  could  forgive  him  that. 

Mild.  Considerate  creature! 

Mrs.  B.  Nay,  sir,  he  might  raise  his  voice — he 
might  grind  his  teeth — he  might  tear  his  hair — he 
might  stamp  his  feet — ( Stamping  her  oxen.) — All 
this  I  could  find  an  excuse  for— for  human  nature 
is  weak ;  but,  sir,  he  is  a  sulky  man. 

Mild.  0,  dear !  0,  dear !  that’s  very  bad— we 
must  mend  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Mend  him?  You  might  as  well  try  to 
mend  broken  glass. 

Mild.  I  have  known  that  done  with  care  axid 
patience.  If  you  were  a  passionate  woman,  I  con- 
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iess  I  should  despair  of  success ;  but  when  I  find 
.you  so  ready  to  make  all  reasonable  allowance — 
well,  well— be  guided  by  me,  and  we’ll  see  what  can 
be  done — you  would  be  glad  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  him,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  B.  You  may  judge  of  that  sir,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  lately  had  strong  thoughts  of  kill¬ 
ing  myself  to  gee  out  of  his  way. 

Mild.  Fie,  fie — don’t  talk  of  such  things — he  is 
your  husband,  and  you  have  promised  to  love — to 
honour,  and  to  obey  him.  Now  let  us  see — how 
stands  your  account  P  You  honour  him  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Who’s  to  honour  a  man  with  such  a 
"temper  as  that  ? 

Mild.  You  obey  him  ? 

Mrs.  B.  (Sighing.)  Ah !  that  I  am  forced  to  do. 

Mild.  You  love  him  ? 

Mrs.  B.  (Sharply.)  That  I  don’t. 

Mild.  Gently,  gently,  or  I  shall  begin  to  think 
you  hasty.- — Listen  to  me,  and  you  will  find  that  I 
know  your  history. — About  two  years  since  he 
came  to  your  house. 

Mrs.  B.  And  an  unlucky  day  it  was  for  me. 

Mild.  Be  patient— he  was  poor  and  friendless — 
jou  pitied  and  employed  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes. 

Mild.  It  was  a  good  act — he  was  grateful — you 
became  friends  and  married  ? 

Mrs.  B.  (Softened.)  Ah ! 

Mild.  At  that  time  you  loved  him  ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  did  indeed ! 

Mild.  And  you  do  so  still?  (Talcing  her  hand.) 
Nay,  I’m  sure  you  do !  (Pointing  to  his  heart.) 
It’s  all  right  here  with  you  both.  (Mrs.  B.  appears 
moved.)  Come,  come,  put  yourself  into  my  hands, 
do  as  I  tell  you,  and  never  fear  but  I’ll  leave  you 
happier  than  I  found  you ! 

Mrs.  B.  Kind  words,  sir,  go  a  great  way;  I’ll  do 
anything  you  desire. 

Mild.  Good,  good ! — then  let  us  at  once  about  it. 
Go  to  your  husband— speak  to  him  in  the  voice  in 
which  you  spoke  to  him  two  years  ago ;  remember 
your  own  saying — “kind  words  go  a  great  way.” 
I  will  be  near  at  hand  to  watch  the  result  and  to 
assist  you !  Come — come  ! 

Mrs.  B.  I’ll  try,  sir,  I’m  sure;  but  you  don’t 
know  how  provoking  he  is — you  don’t  indeed,  sir. 
He  is  the  most  troublesome — the  most  provoking — 
the  most  aggravating— 

[Exeunt  together  to  house,  talking  all  the  way. 


SCENE  III.— Inferior  of  tine  Inn,  as  Scene  1;  a 
table  is  put  on,  L.  H.;  on  which  are  tea-things ; 
two  chairs .  Bar  l.  h.  2nd  e. 

Enter  BROWN,  l.  1  e.  ;  he  takes  a  chair  which  he 
drags  sulkily  along  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  and  seats  himself  in  it. 

Bro.  It’s  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  wife  with 
such  a  temper — I  say  it’s  agreeable— I  say  it’s  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable ;  and  how  to  break  her  of  it,  I 
don’t  know.  She’s  a  good-looking  woman ;  indeed, 
when  I  married  her,  I  thought  she  was  remarkably 
•good-looking — remarkably ;  but  she  gives  way  to 
these  fits  of  passion,  till  she  makes  herself  posi¬ 
tively  ugly — ugly.  I  shall  never  see  that  race,  if  I 
attempt  to  go  with  her — never !  This  is  the  second 
year  that  we  have  quarrelled  on  the  road,  and  I’ve 
been  obliged  to  turn  back;  but  I'll  give  her  a 
lesson  to-day  that  shall  last  her  for  some  while  1 
I’ll  paint  her  picture  as  she  looks  when  she’s  in 


one  of  her  passions,  and  show  it  to  her  every  time 
she  speaks  1 

(Goo6  to  side;  brings  on  easel,  on  which 
is  canvas  for  a  portrait ;  takes  pallet, 
sits  down  and,  begins  painting.  As  he 
docs  this  MRS.  BROWN  looks  in, 
it.  1  e.,  and  then  enters  cautiously.) 

Mrs.  B.  (Aside.)  There  he  is,  with  that  sulky 
look  still  upon  his  face. 

Bro.  (Aside.)  There  she  is,  and  still  in  a  sweet 
temper,  I  warrant ! 

Mild.  (Aside,  appearing  at  the  bar.)  There  they 
are,  and  now  to  see  where  my  assistance  is  most 
wanted. 

Mrs.  B.  (In  a  coaxing  voice.)  Brown,  dear! 

Bro.  (Aside.)  What’s  she  about  now  ? 

Mrs,  B.  Brown,  dear  ! 

Bro.  (Mocking  her.)  Brown,  dear ! — what  does  all 
this  mean  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Are  you  angry  with  me  still,  Mr. 
Brown  p 

Bro.  Arn’t  you  angry  with  me  still,  Mrs.  Brown  ? 
Come,  come,  this  carneying  system  won’t  do  with 
me,  I  can  tell  you!  I  know  what  you  want — 
you’re  sorry  you  have  missed  the  race,  and  you 
want  to  go  back ;  but  it  won’t  do— it’s  too  late — 
it’s  not  to  be  done — and  I’m  not  to  be  done,  Mrs. 
Brown. 

Mrs.  B.  I  don’t  mind  about  the  race,  dear— I 
don’t,  indeed ;  but  I’m  sorry  I  was  out  of  temper, 
and  I’m  come  to  say  so.  (Aside.)  It’s  precious 
hard  work,  but  I  promised,  and  I’ll  do  it. 

Mild.  (Aside.)  Excellent!  Excellent!  She  keeps 
her  word. 

Mrs.  B.  (A  little  impatient.)  I  say  I’m  sorry  I 
was  out  of  temper — (checking  herself  as  he  looks  at 
her) — and  I  came  to  say  so  ! 

Bro.  Look  you,  Mrs.  Brown ,  I  don’t  exactly 
understand  what  this  new  tone  of  yours  means- 
means,  Mrs.  Brown ;  but  this  I  know,  you  have 
been  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  I  suspect — sus¬ 
pect — you  want  to  make  a  fool  of  me ! 

Mrs.  B.  (Impatiently.)  I  want  no  such  thing  ! 

Bro.  Ah! 

Mrs.  B.  (In  a  subdued  tone.)  I  don’t  want  any 
such  thing,  upon  my  word  I  don’t— I  only  want  to 
be  friends  with  you.  Come,  hang  the  races — let  us 
shake  hands  and  make  it  up ! 

( Holding  out  her  hand.) 

Bro.  (Laying  down  his  pallet,  rising,  and  coming 
forward.)  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we  made 
it  up,  and  shook  hands  ?  It’s  not  long  ago  ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  know— it  was  this  morning  :  "but  don’t 
let  us  look  back — that’s  some  hours  ago — and  I’m 
wiser  now !  Come,  don’t  bear  malice  ! 

(Brown  who  was  just  going  to  take  her 
hand,  withdraws  his. ) 

Bro.  Malice,  my  dear  !— take  care  what  you  say. 
If  you  really  wish  to  make  it  up,  you  should  be 
careful  not  to  use  such  expressions  as  that — as  that, 
Mrs.  Brown ! 

Mrs  B.  I  meant  no  offence ;  and  ( curtseying )  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  Will  that  do  for  you  ? 

(Holding  out  her  hand.) 

Bro.  (Taking  her  hand.)  Well,  well ;  now  you’re 
reasonable,  and  I’ll  shake  hands  with  you  with 
pleasure. 

Mrs.  B.  (Delighted.)  With  pleasure,  do  you  say  ? 

Bro.  With  pleasure ! 

(They  shake  ha-nds  heartily.) 

Mild.  (Aside,  coming  out  of  the  bar.)  Bravo! 
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bravo!  bnt  no  ( returning )  it  would  be  cruel  to 
interrupt  them  when  they’re  so  happy  ! 

Bro.  (In  great  good  humour.)  I  say,  dear  ! 

Mrs.  B.  What,  love  ? 

Bro.  And  so  you  really  thought  I  was  out  of 
humour  with  you,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Upon  my  life  it  looked  very  like  it ! 

Bro.  Bless  your  heart,  it  was  all  put  on — put  on. 

Mrs.  B.  No ! 

Bro.  Yes ;  I  was  sorry  to  leave  you  to  get  out  of 
the  chaise  by  yourself — very  sorry.  You  didn’t  hurt 
yourself,  I  hope  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Not  a  bit— not  a  bit ;  but  it’s  a  pity  we 
didn’t  think  of  making  it  up  on  the  road,  isn’t  it  ? 
— because  then  we  might  have  seen  the  race  ! 

Bro.  That  can’t  be  helped  now,  my  dear ;  another 
time  you’ll  know  better ! 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  love;  another  time,  we  shall  both 
knowr  better ! 

Bro.  (Sulkily.)  What  do  you  mean  by  loth,  Mrs. 
Brown  P — both ! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  we  were  both  in  the  wrong,  you 
know ! 

Bro.  (Angrily.)  No  such  thing ! — you  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  you  only!  (Vehemently.)  If  there’s 
one  thing  on  earth  that  provokes  me  more  than 
another,  it’s  a  stupid,  foolish,  meddling  woman 
taking  hold  of  the  reins  when  I’m  driving  ! 

Mrs.  B.  (In  a  great  passion.)  If  I  hadn’t  done  so 
we  should  have  been  overturned! — I  say  we  should 
have  been  overturned — overturned ! 

Bro.  My  love,  you’re  forgetting  yourself  already ! 
(Louder.)  My  love  !  (Bawling.)  My  love!— Isay 
you’re  forgetting  yourself ! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  nonsense,  forgetting!— it’s  impossible 
to  agree  with  such  a  man  as  you  are ! — you  put 
yourself  out  of  temper  about  the  least  thing !  You 
were  not  bred  a  coachman,  and  what  does  it  signify, 
supposing  you  can’t  drive  ? 

Bro.  Drive — drivel 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  drive !— if  I  had  said  you  couldn’t 
paint,  now'  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for 
you! 

Bro.  1  expect  you’ll  say  that  next ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  I  did  ! 

Bro.  Very  well,  ma’am,  very  well you’d  better 
• — letter — 

Mrs.  B.  Since  you  provoke  me,  I  will !  (Walking 
up  to  him.)  You  can’t  paint ! 

Bro.  Can’t — can’t!  (Runs  to  the  easel  and  fetches 
portrait.)  Look  here— look  here— aud  see  yourself 
in  all  your  deformity  of  temper !  (Shows  picture ; 
Mrs.  B.  screams.)  Now,  mind,  I’ll  make  a  copy  of 
this  for  every  room  in  the  house ! 

(She  walks  hastily  backwards  and  for - 
wards,  followed  by  Broivn  with  the 
picture.) 

Mrs.  B.  Monster. 

Bro.  And  more! — listen  to  me!— I’ll  put  one.  of 
them  up  before  your  own  house,  instead  of  the  sign 
that’s  thei-e  now,  and  write  under  it — The  Belle 
Savage— The  Belle  Savage. 

Mrs.  B.  Do,  sir,  do;  but  you  shall  be  disap¬ 
pointed  of  your  triumph,  somehow— I’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  desperate  !  (Very  spitefully.)  I  don’t  know 
that  I  won’t  become  good-tempered  on  purpose  to 
vex  you ! 

Bro.  Egad  !  I  should  like  to  catch  you  at  it ! 

Mrs.  B.  Then  I  won’t  do  that — I’ll  leave  the 
room— I’ll  leave  the  house! — if  you  attempt  to 
follow  me - 

Bro.  0,  don’t  be  alarmed ! 


Mrs.  B.  Now  I  know  what  I’ll  do ! 

Bro.  Do  you? 

Mrs.  B.  I  do  ! 

Bro.  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  know,  so  don’t  tell 
me ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  shall ! 

Bro.  (Bawling  at  her.)  Well,  do,  then ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  shan’t. 

[Exit,  a.  1  E. 

(Brown  puts  back  the  picture  and  walks 
hastily  up  and  down  the  stage.) 

Enter  MILDMAN,  1st.  E.  L.  H. 

Mild.  Mr.  Brown ! 

Bro.  Sir! 

Mild.  I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Brown,  to  be  obliged  to  oe 
a  witness  to  these  little  family  differences ;  but  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  think  I  can  put  a  stop  to 
them — I  think  I  can  persuade  Mrs.  Brown  to - 

Bro.  Sir,  when  the  wind  blows  a  hurricane,  can 
you  persuade  the  sea  to  be  calm  ?  If  not,  you  may 
despair  of  producing  any  effect  upon  Mrs.  Brown  ; 
if  you  can,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  you’re  a  con¬ 
juror,  sir— a  conjuror — though  you  don’t  look  like 
one ! 

Mild.  Be  it  so,  if  you  will;  I  desire  no  better 
than  to  be  allowed  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  art  P 
In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mrs.  Brown 
has  a  very  bad  temper - 

Bro.  You  don’t  call  that  a  proof  of  your  art — do 
you  ? 

Mild.  No,  no— perhaps  not ;  but  I’m  going  on. 
I  think  that  you  are  not  a  bad-tempered  man, 
though  I  know  that  Mrs.  Brown  doesn’t  agree  with 
me  ! 

Bro.  Sir,  she  never  agrees  with  anybody ! 

Mild.  0,  but  she  will,  never  fear.  I  repeat  that 
I  don’t  consider  you  a  bad-tempered  man ! 

Bro.  (Softened.)  Sir,  you’re  very  kind ;  I  am 
accustomed  to  far  different  language  in  this  house  ; 
but,  though  I  say  it,  I  flatter  myself  there  are 
worse ! 

Mild.  This  infirmity  of  Mrs.  Brown’s  must  make 
you  very  unhappy. 

Bro.  Unhappy  ! — hear  me,  sir !  Life’s  a  burthen 
to  me,  and  I’m  an  ass  to  bear  it ! 

Mild.  Still  you  would  be  sorry  to  drive  her  to  ex¬ 
tremities  ? 

Bro.  If  I  did,  she’d  serve  me  as  she  did  this 
morning,  and  make  me  drive  her  back. 

Mild.  I  think  I  can  induce  her  to  keep  her 
temper ! 

Bro.  I’d  rather  you  would  induce  her  to  get  rid 
of  it! 

Mild.  Well,  well,  I’ll  try  it  that  way;  but  you 
must  assist  me.  Bad  temper  is  as  great  an  affliction 
as  bad  health,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  escape,  should  be  tender  towards  those  who 
labour  under  either.  Come,  you  must  commission 
me  to  intercede ; — I  shall  tell  her  that  you — — 

Bro.  Tell  her  nothing  from  me,  sir,  if  you  please ; 
she  has  had  her  last  chance — she  has  chosen  to 
throw  it  away,  and  now  I  have  done  with  her  for 
ever— for  ever ! 

Mild.  (With  dignity.)  You  may  be  nearer  the 
truth,  Mr.  Brown,  than  you  either  imagine  or 
intend.  You  heard  what  she  said  upon  leaving 
you  ? 

Bro.  What,  about  poisoning  herself?  0,  yes,  I 
heard  that,  and  I  have  heard  it  about  dftj  times 
before ! 
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Mild.  You  may  Lear  it  once  too  often,  my  good 
friend ;  the  wolf  may  come  at  last ! 

Bro.  Not  the  wolf  that  is  to  carry  off  my  lamb, 
sir. 

Mild.  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that ;  her  manner 
was  wild  and  desperate  ;  I  shall  follow  her. 

(Going,  crosses  to  r.  h.) 

Bro.  (Going.)  Do,  sir,  do,  by  all  means ;  and, 
hark  you,  sir ! 

Mild.  Well! 

Bro.  Be  good  enough  to  make  my  compliments  to 
her,  and  tell  her  that  there  are  several  excellent 
poisons,  but  that  the  most  fashionable  one  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  prussic  acid — prussic  acid. 


[Exit,  L,  1  E. 

Mild.  I’ll  manage  you  both  yet,  for  all  that. 


[Exit,  r.  1  B. 


Enter  JOHN,  B.  2  e.,  and  BETTY  from  the  bar, 
l.  2  E. 

John.  Well,  Betty,  lass,  how  do  stranger  get  on 
with  his  work  ? 

Bet.  In  the  first  place,  master  and  mistress  have 
made  it  up. 

John.  You  astonish  me  ! 

Bet.  Yes  ;  but  they  have  quarrelled  again ! 

John.  Ah!  there  you  don’t  astonish  me!  I 
shouldn’t  wonder;  he  don’t  seem  much  of  a  betting 
man ;  but  I  wouldn’t  mind  holding  him  seven  to 
five  that  I’d  break  three  colts  before  he  tames 
missus ! 

Bet.  And  you’d  win,  John. 

John.  Well,  I  think  I  should.  What  are  they  all 
at  now  ?  I  met  the  master,  by  the  bye,  as  I  corned 
in.  He  seems  in  a  woundy  bad  humour. 

Bet.  Mistress  is  in  a  worse.  What  do  you  think, 
John  ? 

John.  Nay,  I  don’t  think,  I’m  sure. 

Bet.  Well,  then,  she’#  going  to  kill  herself. 

John.  0,  stuff. 

Bet.  Stuff,  yes,  doctor’s  stuff;  she  has  put  her 
bonnet  on,  and  gone  there.  (Tenderly.)  John! 

John.  What  say,  lass  ? 

Bet.  How  long  have  we  been  married  ? 

John.  How  long! — a  twelvemonth  next  grass. 
But  I  say,  wife ! 

Bet.  Well. 

John.  (Holding  out  his  hand.)  You’ve  forgotten 
that  there  little  sixpence  ! 

Bet.  0,  I  shan’t  pay  you  that  now — I  can’t  afford 
it.  ( Taking  a  small  screw-box  from  her  pocket.)  See 
here — I’ve  been  looking  in  my  money-box,  and  I 
have  only  got  eighteen  pence  left. 

John.  I  don’t  care  for  that ;  if  it  be  the  last  six¬ 
pence  you’ve  got  in  the  world,  you  pay  your  debts 
like  a  man. 

Bet.  But  only  think,  John. 

John.  Now,  stop  a  bit ;  I  won’t  have  any  shuffling 
about  that,  and  so  I  tell  you.  You  remember  my 
old  dad  ? 

Bet.  Yes. 

John.  Well,  he  was  as  honest  a  Yorkshireman  as 
ever  put  leg  across  horse ;  and,  when  he  found  he 
was  going  to  die,  he  called  me  to  him,  and  he  says — 
“  John,”  says  he,  “  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and 
when  you  lose,  pay.” 

Bet.  And  yet  I  have  known  both  him  and  you  sell 
horses  for  forty  and  fifty  pounds  that  you  knew 
wern’t  worth  twenty. 

John.  That’s  quite  another  matter.  If  a  man 
don’t  know  his  way  about  a  horse,  he  must  pay  for 
his  larning ;  so  come,  lass,  come,  hand  over. 


Bet.  (Giving  him  the  sixpence).  Well,  there  it  is. 

John.  That’s  a  good  chap;  and  now  gives  us  a 
buss.  [ Kisses  her. 

Enter  MILDMAN,  r.  1  e. 

Mild.  Charming— -charming  ;  here’s  a  lesson  for 
the  master  and  mistress  ! 

John.  (Confused.)  I  ax  pardon,  sir,  I’m  sure  as 
I  didn’t  know  as  we’d  got  company. 

Mild.  No  apology — no  apology,  my  good  friend  ; 
it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you.  (Taking  Betty’s 
hand  warmly.)  We’ll  have  some  more  kissing  in 
the  house  before  I’ve  done  with  you. 

John.  (Taking  her  hand  and  putting  her  onthe  other 
side  of  him.)  Which  way’s  that,  sir  ? 

Mild.  (Laughing.)  0,  don’t  be  alarmed  at  me— I 
mean  the  kissing  to  be  between  your  master  and 
mistress. 

John.  I  reckon  you’d  better  not  tie  their  heads 
too  close  together,  sir,  for  fear  they  should  bite. 

Mild.  I’ll  take  care. 

John.  Well,  sir,  we  can  cure  hams  and  tongues 
ourselves,  and  we’ve  gotten  one  man  at  village,  as 
can  cure  smoky  chimneys;  but  if  you  can  cure 
scolding  wives,  all  I  can  say  is,  you  may  soon  make 
a  fortune  in  these  parts. 

Mild.  Thank  you,  friend— thank  you.  (To  Betty.) 
Your  mistress  has  gone  out,  I  find. 

Bet.  Yes,  sir,  to  the  doctor’s — I  saw  her  go  in 
myself ! 

Mild.  Here  she  comes — quit  the  room  quickly, 
and  leave  her  to  me ;  but  be  at  hand  both  of  you. 

[Exeunt  Betty  and  John,  l.  h.  2  e,  behind  the  bar. 

Enter  MRS.  BROWN,  r.  1  e.  ;  seeing  MILDMAN 

she  walks  hastily  across  the  stage  and  endeavours  to 

avoid  him. 

Mild.  Mrs.  Brown! 

Mrs.  B.  (Turning  round.)  Sir! 

Mild.  You  have  been  out  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No,  sir — yes,  sir. 

Mild.  To  the  chemist’s  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Y— yes,  sir. 

Mild.  What  have  you  bought  ? 

Mrs.  B.  N— nothing,  sir. 

Mild.  Then  I  must  tell  you— you  have  bought 
poison — produce  it ! 

Mrs.  B.  (Taking  a  bottle  from  her  pocket.)  Here 
it  is,  sir ! 

Mild.  (Taking  it.)  For  whom  was  this  intended  ? 

Mrs.  B.  For — for  the  rats,  sir ! 

Mild.  A  two-legged  rat,  I  fear !— for  shame— for 
shame!  (Mrs.  B.  cries.)  But,  come,  you  only  meant 
it  as  a  joke— you  want  to  frighten  Mr.  Brown  into 
good  humour  by  pretending  to  kill  yourself ! 

Mrs.  B.  (Still  crying  and  curtseying.)  I  don’t 
myself>  s^’>  ^  it  can  be  done  without. 

Mild  Of  course  you  don’t!  Now,  then,  I’ll  tell 
you  what  to  do  :  go  to  your  husband— if  he  is  in  a 
good  humour,  which  I  doubt,  well— if  not,  you  must 
pretend  to  be  in  a  passion — I  say  pretend — you  can 

you  know  you  can,  for  I’ve  seen  you  ;  and  then 
pretend  that  you  are  going  to  swallow  the  contents 
of  this  bottle— I  say  again,  pretend !  He  will  be 
alarmed — he  will  snatch  it  from  you,  and  finding 
what  it  really  is,  it  will  serve  him  as  a  warning,  and 
you  will  live  happily  together  for  the  future ! 

Mrs.  B.  (Joyfully.)  If  it  should  ium  out  so,  sir 
I  shall  never  know  how  to  thank  you. 

Mild.  ( Playfully .)  Mrs.  Brown,  you  have  forgot¬ 
ten  your  medicine.  (Gives  \cr  the  bottle.)  Now  do 


Btrictly  as  I  tell  you,  and  fear  not  the  result.  (Mi  s. 

B.  is  going.)  Stay— he’s  coming  this  way— I  must 
leave  you — mind,  I  depend  upon  you. 

[Exit  to  bar. 

Enter  BROWN  l.  1st  e  ;  he  walks  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage  without  seeing  his  wife. 

Bro.  So,  I  don’t  hear  anything  more  of  the 
poisoning  business — I’m  afraid  the  fit  is  gone  on. 
What  a  silly  old  gentleman  that  customer  of  ours 
is,  to  be  taken  in  with  her  empty  threats ;  he  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  best  natured  meddler  I  ever  met  with  ; 
but  he  doesn’t  know  the  lady  quite  so  well  as  1  do. 
Poison  herself,  forsooth — ha,  ha,  ha  l  poison 

poison !  , 

Mrs.  B.  (Solemnly.)  Mr.  Brown! 

Bro.  (Starting.)  Mrs.  Ditto. 

Mrs.  B.  Are  you  in  a  better  humour  ? 

Bro.  Better  than  you  at  all  events. 

.Mrs.  B.  And  still  bad  ?  ,  ,  ,  , 

Bro.  I  hope  so,  or  else  I  should  be  no  husoand  for 

y°Mrs  B.  (Aside.)  Then  I  know  my  cue.  (Aloud  and 
advancing.)  Look  you,  Mr.  Brown,  yon  soon  shall 
be  no  husband  to  me  ! — look  at  this  bottle. 

Bro.  I  see  it— it’s  a  pint  bottle. 

Mrs.  B.  It  contains  a  deadly  drug  ! 

Bro.  Then  I  should  think  a  smaller  one  would 

d°Mrs.  B.  No  joking,  sir— I’m  going  to  swallow  it! 
Bro.  What,  the  bottle  ?  . 

Mrs.  B.  No,  unfeeling  monster,  the  poison ! 

Bro.  But  don’t  drink  out  of  the  bottle— allow  me 

to  fetch  you  a  tumbler.  ,  ,,  ,  . 

J  (Going  towards  the  bar) 

Mrs  B.  (Hastily  getting  between  him  and  it)  -  Stay, 
sir :  I  won’t  be  indebted  to  you  even  for  that— i  11 

fetch  one  myself !  ,  ,  ,  , .  n 

(Goes  to  bar  and  gets  a  tumbler) 

Bro.  (Aside.)  She’s  at  her  old  tricks,  but  it  won’t 

do  with  me.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mrs.  B.  (Returning.)  Now,  sir,  look  here! 

(Pours  some  of  it  into  tumbler .) 
Bro.  Nice  looking  stuff,  I  declare.  I  say,  Mrs. 
B.,  if  it’s  expensive,  you  know,  you  had  better  not 
take  more  than  yon  actually  want. 

Mrs.  B.  (Aside.)  The  wretch  don  t  offer  to  in¬ 
terrupt  me — he’d  let  me  take  it,  I  do  believe. 

(Aloud.)  Look  here,  sir,  I  say. 

1  '  (Pours  out  more.) 

Bro.  Don’t  spill  it— don’t  spill  it ;  I  hate  pasted 
Mrs.  B.  (Aside.)  What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do 
now?  I  can’t  put  off  taking  it  any  longer  One 
more  try!  (Aloud,  earnestly,  and  throwing  heisel f 
on  one  knee.)  Brown,  yon  brute,  farewell!^  As  the 
woman  said  the  other  night  at  the  play—  This  do 

I  drink  bo  th66 !  ,  ,  ,  ■»  i  \  p  p 

Bro.  ( Vehemently ,  and  seizing  her  hand.)  Kasb 

W  M rs 11  Bf°(  Aside. )  So  he’s  moved  at  last.  (Aioud, 

and  netting  up.)  Well,  sir  ?  .  ,  , 

Bro.  I  think  it  particularly  rnde  m  you  not  to 
drink  my  health.  (Laughs.  Bell  rings.) 

MILDMAN,  without. 

Mild.  Mrs.  Brown  !  —  Mrs.  Brown  I  vou  re 

wanted.  ^  jp,  puts  the  tumbler  down  on  the  table.) 

Bro..  There,  you  can’t  kill  yourself  just  yet,  you 
see  you’re  wanted.  [Exit  Mrs.  B.  R.  1  E. ,  followed 
by  Madman.  1  (Laughing.)  'Pon  my  lffe  that  cus 
tomer  of  ours  is  as  good  as  a  waiter— he  attends  to 
Si  the  business  of  the  house.  (Going  towards 
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table  )  What  the  deuce  is  this  stuff,  I  wonder . 
(Taking  up  the  bottle.)  What!  the  chemist  s  name, 
and  labelled  “  Poison  !”  (Takin,,  np 
and  smelling  it.)  This  strange  smell .  reallv 

—it  iq  sure  enoutrh.  Why,  she  never  could  reauy 
mean  to-I  don’t  know-I  don’t  knovv  ;  9uch  tlnugs 
have  occurred!  What  must  I  do ?— throw  w 
awnv  ?  No  •  I  know— it  looks  just  like  milk.  I  11 
change  it,  and  try  her.  (Goes  °f  behind  the  bar 
P  T  ’  w  BETTY  enters  from  behind  the  bar, 

with  a  glass  of  milk,  which  he  places  the  bor ,  re 
moving  the  other  glass.)  There,  now,  J 

poison  herself  as  soon  as  she  pleases. 


Re-enter  MRS.  BROWN,  1st  E.  R.  h. 

Now,  ma’am,  you  had.better  finish  the  little  job 

y°Mihsa ^"(Going  towards  table.)  You  have  moved 

thBroUnNotri  ! — Not  I  !-I  wouldn’t  touch  it  on  any 
account — on  any  account. 

Mrs.  B.  I  say  you  have  ! 

Bro.  Come,  come,  you  shouldn  t  put  yourself  m 

a  passion  when  you  have  such  a  short  time  to  live 
— there’s  your  tea;  drink  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  desire  me  ? 

Bro.  Certainly  !— certainly  ! 

Mrs.  B.  You  wish  it  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Then  I  won’t.  (Bats  down  tumbler.) 
Bro.  Ypu  won’t  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  won’t!  ,  „  ,r 

Bro .  (Aside.)  Now  for  it !  (Aloud.)  Tlien,  Mis. 
Brown,  hear  me,  and  attend  to  me.  (Goes  to  table, 
and  takes  up  tumbler.)  There  is  but  one  point  on 
which  we  seem  to  agree, — we  cannot  live  together 
that’s  settled— one  of  us  must  die— you  won  t ;  and, 

therefore,  I  will!”  .  ,, 

Mrs.  B.  (In  great  alarm.)  Mr.  Brown! — Mi. 
Brown!— where  are  you  going  to ? 

Bro.  (With  mock  solemnity.)  To  the  neighbouring 
churchyard.  „  ,  , 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  dear— oh  !  dear— what  are  you  going 

to  do  ? 

Bro.  Swallow  this!  ,,  .  ,T 

Mrs.  B.  No,  no,  no,  no !— don  t— don  t !— Mr. 
Brown,  my  dear  Brown,  recollect  what  you  are 
about !— recollect  what  good  friends  we  were 
once!  (He  seems  about  to  drink;  she  runs 
to  him,  and  prevents  him.)  Husband ! — my  dear 
husband !— hear  me  one  moment.  I  was  in  the 
wrong!— I’m  always  in  the  wrong!— I’m  wrong 
now !_ I’ll  never  be  wrong  again.  (Every  time  he 
drinks,  she  stops  him  and  screams.)  You  can  drive ! 
—you  can  paint !  Husband !  (Going  on  her  knees.) 
I’m  frightened  to  death  ! 

Bro.  Then  we’ll  be  buried  together ! 

(Drinks  and  sinks  into  a  chair.) 

Mrs.  B.  (Rising  hastily  and  ringing  belt.)  Help!— 
murder !— help  !— John !— Betty !— Mr.  Customer ! 
—help!— help! 

[Exit  R.  1  E. 

Bro.  Ha,  ha,  ha!— but  she’s  got  a  dose  this  time, 
stronger  than  the  one  I’ve  taken ;  I’U  teach  her  to 
threaten  me  with  taking  poison  Ha,  ha,  ha !  buu 
here  she  comes  again. 

(Puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  face ;  kicks, 
and  pretends  to  be  suffering.) 
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Re-enter  MRS.  BROWN,  followed  by  MILDMAN 
and  BETTY,  1st  e.  it.  H. 

Mrs.  B.  (Wringing  Ur  hands.)  This  way— this 
way  here  he  is!  Oh!  dear — oh!  dear — I’m  a 
wretched  woman ! 

Tur-i ,  tjt-t  ,  ,  ( They  all  hasten  to  him.) 

t  j  hat  have  you  taken,  miserable  man  P 
1  don  t  know — ask  that  wretched  woman ! 
Mila.  Havn  t  yon  got  an  emetic  in  the  house  ? 
Bro.  A  what  P 

chest*!  ^  Betty — Betty — run  for  the  medicine 

Bet.  John’s  gone  over  for  the  doctor :  and  here 
he  comes. 


KILL  OR  CURE. 


Enter  JOHN,  l.  h.  1st  e. 

John.  Its  all  right,  sir;  you’ll  be  quite  com- 
ioi  table  directly — here  be  Doctor  coming,  with 
plenty  of  physic  and  a  stomach-pump. 

Enter  DOCTOR  and  two  assistants,  l.  1  e.,  one  of 
them  carrying  a  basin  and  towel— the  other  a 
stomach-pump,  l.  h. 

T,Bf0-(Ju'r)iping  up.)  Nonsense!  stomach-pump! 
1  m  better,  I  tell  you — better — I  don’t  want  it ! 

(Walks  hastily  up  and  down  the  stage, 
Apothecary  by  his  side— assistants  after,- 
him — and  everybody  following.) 

Apoth.  This  relief  is  only  momentary — Mr 
Brown,  be  advised. 

.  Bro.  I  tell  you  it’s  no  such  thing,  sir ;  get  out 
sir,  I  don’t  know  you,  and  I  don’t  want  you  ! 

Apoth.  He  don  t  know  me !  The  fit’s  coming  on 
again, — seize  him. 

(They  seize  andj  lift  him  up — he  resists ; 
at  length  he  breaks  from  them  andruns 
off  the  stage,  l.  1  e.,  everybody  follow¬ 
ing,  except  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mildman. 
Mildman  laughs  aloud— Mrs.  Brown 
cries.) 

Mrs.  B.  (Who  has  thrown  herself  exhausted  into  a 
chair.)  Oh,  sir,  if  the  doctor  is  but  successful— if 
he  recovers  from  this.  I’ll  never  be  in  a  passion 
with  him  or  anybody  else  again. 

Mild.  May  I  depend  on  you  ? 

Mrs.  B.  You  may,  indeed. 

Mild.  Huzza!— then  I  shall  effect  my  object. 
Calm  yourself— there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Betty 
was  on  the  watch  for  me,  and  saw  him  change  the 
stuff  while  you  were  away— it  was  milk  he  drank. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  what  a  relief— I’ll  run  and  tell  the 
doctor.  (Going,  l.  h.) 

Mild.  (Stopping  her.)  No,  no  ;  you  have  had  your 
lesson,  and  he  must  have  his ;  but  mind,  never  let  him 


ridicule  at  Jou  knew  what  he  had  taken— beware  of 
Mrs.  B.  I  will;  I  will. 

BROWN  re-enters  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  pale 
leaning  on  the  APOTHECARY  and 
J  OH  JN  the  rest  follow— they  bring  a  chair  forward , 
ana  'place  him  m  it. 

no\v?d’  ^T0  Well,  sir,  how  is  your  patient 

Apoth.  Why,  sir,  he’s- 


7f,ur  ton/r?e,  Jon  brute  ;  it’s  no  thanks 
to  you  that  I  m  not  dead.  (To  Mild.)  I’m  very 
well,  sir ,  but  very  weak.  7 

Mild.  (To  Apoth.)  Then,  sir,  I  may  relieve  vou 

myselfnrtherattendaUCe~I  Cau  cure  this  weakness 

(Apoth  bows  and  retires,  followed  by 
.  assistants,  l,  1  e.)  j 

(To  Brown.)  And  see-here  is  an  anxious  nurse  for 
y?.  -  ,  (Handing  Mrs.  Brown  to  him.) 

Bio.  (Taking  her  hand.)  Susan! 

Mrs.  B.  Peter ! 

Bro-  I’m  afraid  we  look  very  ridiculous. 

“  "S  ^  that  it 

Bro.  With  all  my  heart— with  all  my  heart. 

7lfr«  ti  m  {;xlsmg  and  shaking  hands  with  her.) 
mau  Wh ^  °an  We  Say  t0  tMs  kind  gentle- 

Mild.  Say  nothing;  but  be  happy-let  me  see  vou 

W.rj“her’  aUd  Im  content’  (TheV  em- 

John.  Six’! 

Mild.  What  did  I  tell  you  just  now  ? 

John.  What,  when  we  ^  were  P— oh— I  know— 
Betty,  lass,  come.  ' 

(They  embrace— Brown  and  Mrs.  B 
seeing  these  embrace  again— then  all 
four  embrace.) 

Mild.  That’s  right-that’s  right-my  favourite 
toast  is,  Harmony  all  over  the  world  ’’  OUUte 

Mrs.  B.  (Coaxingly.)  Brown,  dear,  there  are 

more  races  to-morrow,  shall  we  go  ? 

Pro.  I  ve  no  objection.  (Leading  her  forward  1 
But  we  must  first  ask  leave  of  our  customers— our 
customers  (To  the  house.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  short  acWem 
tisement  which  I  mean  to  insert  in  the  papers  • 
“Angel  Hotel,  near  Doncaster-Mr.  and  MrT 
Brown  respectfully  acquaint  the  nobility  gentrv 
and  their  friends  m  general,  that  they  hive  re’ 
opened  the  above  premises,  where  they  trust  by  a 
studious  attention  to  their  comforts,  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  that  flattering  encourauom^fi-  o,  a 
support  which  they  have  so 
to  leceive  at  their  hands — at  their  hands.” 
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